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Coast Guard Album: 


Some Will Remember 


HE NAME HAIDA should bring back a flood of 

memories to any Coast Guardsman familiar with 

our great northwest. For 26 years she roamed the Se- 

attle-Gulf of Alaska area on hundreds of patrols and 

convoy assignments. Commissioned at Port Townsend 
in 1921, she was retired at Port Ange es in 1947. 


The HAIDA was of the old 240-foot class, displac- 
ing 1700 tons and had a turb:-ne electric drive that 
gave her a top speed of sixteen knots. 


Between 1921 and 1933 the HAIDA made the an- 
nual Bering Set patrol 1930 when she 
made the Halibut Patrol. 


{ except in 


When WWII broke out the cutter began the first 
of her many escort jobs. An unsuccessful attempt to 
tow the USAT BRANCH off the rocks interrupted her 





first patro!. She later took part in the rescue of the sur- 
vivors of the MOUNT MCKINLEY ashore near Scotch 
Cape. 


During the war the HAIDA made several attacks on 
sonar contacts but no results were reported. In 1943 
the HAIDA made her first weather patrol to what was 
called station ‘‘A’’ at this time. She again attacked 2 
sonar contact on this patrol. Her weather patrols con 
tinued up into 1946. 


HAIDA was very instrumental in getting planes for 
SAR in A’aska. The CO of the HAIDA on 25 July 
1935 forwarded a well-documented recommendation 
for a plane to the commandant. This letter stated that 
the HAIDA and one plane together could search more 
area in one day than the HAIDA alone could search in 
more than a week. 





“YOURE 
TELLING 
ME!” 


ee 
‘That’s a funny one. You telling me 
what a great thing the telephone is. 


As if I didn’t know! 


“Why, I’m one of the main reasons 
we have telephones in our house. For 
you can bet your life I keep the folks 
pretty busy around here 


**Just think! If we didn’t have a tele- 
phone, Grandma couldn’ t call up to ask 
if I had a tooth. And Daddy 
talk to us when he’s out of town. We 


couldn't 


couldn’t order things in a hurry from 


the stores. And Mother would be tied 


down just something awful. 


*‘And suppose one of us suddenly 
took sick? Or there was a fire? Or a 
robber, maybe? Well, I don’t worry 
about those things when I see the 
telephone. 

**“TDoesn’t cost much either,’ my 
Daddy says. And Mother says, ‘I don’t 


know what I'd do without it.’ ” 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters tou 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Feels Green Men Need 
Instruction Not Criticism 


I left Cape May and went aboard my 
first cutter with what I would call a darn 
attitude. I was real about 
Coast Guard and 
locking for a 
I just wanted 


good excited 
being in the 
first class cutter. I 
soft deal or special privileges. 
to be given a job to do and to receive the 


aboard a 


wasn't 


necessary instruction so that | could handle 
the job well. I was seriously considering 


making a career of the Coast Guard. 


lamn bitter, and I'm 
whole thing. 


Now I'm getting 
about to decide to forget the 
It seems that my superiors have 
decided that it is more fun to chew a new 
than 


some of 


man out after he has made a mistake, 


to give him suggestions and advice so that 
that 
a big bang out of 


mistakes can be prevented. I'll swear 
some of these guys get 
trying to convince us new seamen that we 
that 


know 


are hopeless idiots. It’s 
I hate to get up in the morning. ] 
that if | perfect, no one 


will mention 


getting so 


do everything 
it, but if I louse up, I'll get 
a royal chewing out. 

Maybe, like 
me, I’m just too 
an occasional pat on the 


buddies tell 
could 


back 


some of my 
sensitive, but [| 


sure use 


instead of one blast after another. Having 
been near the top of my class when I 
graduated from high school, [ know I’m 
not stupid. It’s just that the routine 
aboard a cutter can be awfully confusing 
to a green man. All I need is a little help 
and advice. I can’t see I rate the 
kind of treatment I've been getting. 
The senior Petty Officers and Officers 
on the cutters keep complaining that they 
can’t get enough men to get the work done. 
Then when they get a good eazer man, 
all they do is give him a rough time. The 
whole thing just doesn’t make sense, 


(Name_ withheld) 


where 


Says CG Album Photo 
Not Seminole 
Chio 

I assume that the on page 19 
of the July issue was intenticnally mis- 
named to rouse the ire of retired old- 
timers like myself. I am enclosing 2 picture 
of the Seminole taken at Detroit, Michigan 
while she was control ship in 1939. As 
you can see she had a ram and a 
raised poop deck. 

I have been retired for a year now and 
although life on the outside is nice, you 


Rossford, 


picture 


bow 





The lst of Two CGC SEMINOLES 


Page Two 


do not make the same friendships or find 
the same spirit of comradeship that you 
have in the service. I think that is one 
of the things I miss the most. 


Best Regards, 


CLIFFORD HAMILTON 
CHGUN (Ret.) 


(Editor's note: We have had many letters 
concerning the photo of the Sem:nole that 
was run in July. The confusion stems 
from the fact that there were two CU-C 
SEMINOLES. Mr. Hamilton’s SEMINOLE 
(lower left hand corner of this page) ts 
the old SEMINOLE. The SEMINOLE optc- 
tured in our July issue was the newer one. 
This problem will probably arise again 
for many cutters are named after older cut- 
ters. For instance, there are three TAMPAS. 
B.R.) 





Feels Liberty Is The 
Biggest Morale Builder 
Eldred Rock L/S 
Juneau, Alaska 
I am_ stationed at Eldred Rock 
Station, Juneau, Alaska. It’s isolated 
duty for one year. A total of four men 
make up the station’s personnel. At the 
present time I have eight months isolated 
duty under my belt. The first four I 
barely remember, they flew. The second 
four seemed like a ‘‘Lost Weekend,’’ but 
these last four I’m really sweating ‘‘em.”’ 


Light 


I will say this for isolated duty, it’s not 
bad if from it all. 
It's not bad if you're young and single. 
for even though you're under quite a 
Strain, it won't hurt you. As long as the 
Coast Guard has isolated stations somebody 
has to man them. So I feel that as long 
as I'm in the Coast Guard, I'll take the 
with the bad. But let’s spread it 
around a little bit so as a man only gets 
it once. I'll make it this time but if I got 
it again I’m sure my heart would not be 
in it. Now if there was a war, a man 
should expect to be isolated. Right now 
I'm talking peace time. Here are a few 
lines summing up my version on isolated 
duty. “‘Deprive a man of his ‘liberty and 
you take away the most cherished thing 
in his life. Deprive him of the companion 
ship of women and you remove one of 
the most potentially refining influences in 
his life.’’ Take away both at once and he 
doesn’t have much left. 


you want to get away 


good 


I was transferred from a weather cut 
ter out here and still don’t know which 
is worse. It seemed sort of semi-isolated. 
In a month and out a month. You just 
about get something cooking when you're 
in port and the next thing you know 
you're out to sea again waiting to get in 
so you can start over. The only thing 
ever accomplished was another patrcl. I 
had two and a half years of cutter duty 
and didn’t mind it but I saw a few men 
with twelve to fourteen years in, get out 
when their hitch was up because of an 
overdose of weather patrol. They 
chiefs and first class. If a man puts in 
18 months or whatever is required for a 
transfer, then let’s see that he is transferred 
if he wishes. If he wants to stay on, then 
let him, nobody will have hard feelings. 


were 
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Those men on S®&Q for five or six 
years and those men who are soaking up 
that shore duty and who have never seen 
a ship should be given a chance to become 
familar with one, then things 
be too bad all the way around. But the 
way it the only way to get off 
a cutter is to be discharged or put in for 
Alaska. 

Ack me about 
morale situation? 
bad. Life is what you make it. 
thinketh, then so is he.” 

But that talk about improving on uni 
forms, better living quarters, recreation, 
and all that. That kind of talk 
never did anything for my morale. Liberty! 
That's the morale improvement | 
know of. Specials, give a man something 
to work for. I'll work my fool head off 
for a special liberty. Give me liberty and 
my old uniform can’t be beat. With 
plenty of liberty I don’t need living 
quarters and walking to the main gate 
with my liberty card is all the recreation 
I need. Yes Sir! Forty eights, Specials, 
Seventy twos, and you have the colution 
I say againa 


wouldn't 


is now, 


what I think of the 
Well, mine never got too 
And ‘‘As 
a man 


parties 


only 


for a smooth running unit. 
a smooth running unit. 

Sincerely, 

LOUIS PUSKAS, JR. 


EN2 
Pilots Thank Philippines 
LORAN Stations 

We felt that we would like to express 
our appreciation of the fine job they 
(Loran Statiens in the Vuilippines) are 
doing, on behalf of our pilots who fly in 
that area. 

Working as they do in remote places, 
and under what must be arduous condi- 
tions, your men must tind it hard 
at times io appreciate the reascn behind 
it all. 

Please teil them from us as pilo-s with 
K.L.M. Royai Dutch Airiiaes, who fly 


Vet7 


Constellations and Supei-Constellations on 
regular flights between Bangkok, Manila 
and Tokyo, that we rely on with 
complete faith for our 
because most of the time Loran is our only 


them 
position finding 
aid, especially over the sea and in bad 
weather. 

Their contribution to the safety of our 
passengers, aircraft and immcas 
ureable and we hope that our icw words 
will he'p your men to realize that the work 
they are doing is most vital to the safety 
of the many aircraft 
companies operate im your area 

We, on behalf of ou: 
on your work so 
thanks to yourself and your men for the 
fine work they are doing in out 


crews 18s 


that we and other 


pilots who rely 


much, express our 
service 
Yours sincerely, 
J. BARTELSKI 
Chairman, IFALPA © 
K.L.M. 


Urges CG Men To 
Continue Education 
In The Service 


Cech. Committee 


1 


International Pilcts Association 


Calir. 

(The following are excerpts from letters 
to your Editor from Harold ‘Vaters, USCG, 
(Ret.). Mr. Waters has 
an excellent book about lite in the Coast 
Guard, ‘‘Adventure Unlimited’ 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 


Concord, 


recent!u produced 


published 


In truth, my CG career was no more 
exciting than that of the average bloke who 
stayed with it till retirement. It’s just 
that down through my 
acquired something of the ari of 
words together and 

them radio plays 
point of fact all of us have at 
good book in our syst?ms and some of us 
have three or four. Th 
to get that book written and, more difficult 


Service vears | 
tying 
ventuaily weaving 
into books, etc. In 


least one 


difficult thing is 
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Harold Waters 
still, to get a publisher to take it on 
Writing, as you well kaow, is one of the 
most difficult of all trades; you've 
or haven't, and if you haven't, 
all the instruction in all the 
going to help. And you've got 
what it takes, that's only the beginning; 
you've got to work at it, work damaed 
hard at it, then expect a hell of a lot of 
kicks in the teeth before getting a pat on 
the back young men whom I oc 
casionaily help out a bit with their writing 
are Ph. D’s currently teaching journalism 
and creative writing at the University of 
California. Myself, I never got past the 
5th grade in bush schools in Australia. But 
I didn’t let that 
education, not 


either 
then 
isn't 


got it 
world 
even if 


Two 


stop me {10m getting an 
when the VU. S. Ceast 


Guard, thru the medium of its correspond 
ence courses and friendly shipboard officers, 


put me in the way of soaking up a spot 
of learning. And the ground rules for get 
education in tive CG have not 
down thru the there 
for you to get; all you have to do is help 
yourself to it. Trouble is, there are too 
many lazy b —- ds in the 
day—and 


ting an 


changed years; it’s 


Service to 
they were around in mv 
too, plenty of 


time 
them 
the effort 


education. In my 


who don’t want to 


put out that it takes to get an 
book, Life holds 
for the man who thinks most 


and 


most 
wants most 
most 


important of ali, is willing to 


Too, it'll always be that way. 

There’s good stuff in WHAT'S UP IN 
OPERATIONS. It sort of gives us old 
pastured out characters an idea of 
going on. Too, it 
story ideas. 

With all best wishes and hoping to meet 
you in 
Australia. 


work most 


what's 


gives me no end of 


person before I shove off for 
Cherrio, 
HAROLD WATERS 
Wants The Word On 
Early Discharges 
An article *d recently 
by the President 
stated thet 
discharged up te three 
1 regular enlistment if he 
witnout loss of benefits wl ich 
would be his if he served his entire 


appear peifainrg 
to a new law 
(PL 67). In 


a man 


signed 
+t ™ - 

this article, it 
may be 
months early on 
so. desires 


nlist 
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ment. The article did not state the te- 
quirements that must be met for a ran 
to take advatiage of this early discharge 
I am now going into my feurth year of 
my first enlisttnunt and | would ‘ike to 
be discharged three months early. 1 wouid 
appreciate it very much if you would 
write an article pertaining to this new 
law and wouid explain just which men 
are eligible for an early discharge. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. Bb. 
(Editor's Note: The new jaw does 
not state that a man may be discharged 
up to three months early “it he so 
desires.’ As we understand it, the 
early discharges are generally for the 
convenience Of the government, not 
for the convenience o: the individual 
The policies and procedures that will 
be toluowed in administrating the new 
law have not oveen released as yet 
However, be on the lookout tor a 
Personnel Instruction that will outline 
the necessary policies; and procedures 


B. R.) 


r 


Warns Coast Guardsmen 
To Plan For Retirement 
Paducah. ky. 


Many men are in a big hurry to complete 
their 20 years and be retired. But, how 


a « 
How 2 Baltimore Busimess FOr esis tos ints se ssaty: pyar 


to retire? By that I mean, have they made 


k th li AT ABERCROMBIE & FITCH co any real preparation for the future? 
ee S em se in I know that it is almost impossible to 
p g NEW YORK CITY obtain even the promise oi a job until a 


. es : ; bon! Hand man is actually retired, but most men upon 
Over the years, Abercrombie & Fitch copies without the use of carbon! Hands retirement will probably wind up working 


Co., famous New York sports special- don’t get smudged; no time is lost for someone else, not self-employed. 

ty store, has worked closely with interleaving carbons—the salesperson Now, most jobs worth while, require a 

Baltimore Business Forms with one completes the sales check more union card. How many kave them? | 

purpose paramount: improving the quickly and gets to the next customer know I didn’t. So I lost out on some 

store’s salesbooks to reduce time con- sooner. fairly good deals. I have now managed 

sumed in filling them out, and to give WI ' to land what could be clased as a fair job 
nats 


the store’s salespeople more time mm 9 . there is a future in it, if I care to stay 
peopl — , That’s hard to say, right now. But : 
for actual selling oa bate a Balti Busi with the company. But, what I am trying 
° — > > « ¢ > > a 
+s 0 Cen Gey Damen a to say is that every man should try to 


First improvement, made some time Forms will think of something! provide himself with at least one union 
ago, was to redesign sales checks so (Chances are, we can think of some- card io his chosen trade. 

that printing runs across the greatest thing to help your forms problem, Sincerely, 
dimension—eliminating the problem too. Often one suggestion from us can “POP” HEATH 

of filing tall, narrow slips. This has save literally thousands of dollars. Off the old CGC BEALI 
been further improved by the use of Use the coupon below to write us 

NCR paper, which permits writing today; there’s no obligation, of course.) 


the next improvement? 


Albert Schweitzer is quoted in 
BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS Christian Register as saying’ P Not 
Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry sabe e er 4 ; ae “e we a " ; 


LA 


others: that is hidden from us and 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company must remain so, though we are often 


allowed to see some little fraction of 
it, so that we may not lose ccurage.’ 





The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3140 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Md. 
We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 


Name - . . 
A farmer from Maine had the 


Company : — situation well scrutinized: ‘In Con- 





Address__ as iteermtminneninaen and speaks and says nothing. No- 
body listens. Then everybody dis- 
agrees.” -—Chain Gang. 


City ——— Oe 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| . 

| Type of Business — ——___ gress,’ he said, ‘‘one feller gets up 
| 

| 

| 
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RIGHT 


DOWN 


OST BOOKS on leadership are merely a dry list 
of personality traits and habits that supposedly 
describe the perfect leader. But ‘Right Down the Line”’ 
uses a thoroughly enjoyable cartoon series to drive 
home a carefully selected load of sound advice. Edited 
by Charles Pearce and illustrated by Kirkpatrick, it 
is strictly Coast Guard in approach (as the shields on 
the sleeves of the cartoon figures indicate). The book’s 
forward points out that Captain Winbeck, USCG 
and Lieutenant Commander Carlson USCG had a 
hand in its creation. 


AYOID MAKING CRITICISM A PERSONAL THING 


* You STUPID JERK” 


RATHER POINT OUT THE CONSEQUENCES OF FAULTS, MISTAKES 
POOR PERFORMANCE IN TERMS OF CONSEQUENCES TO THE 


GROUP, THE SHIP, THE SERVICE 
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THE LINE 


BEWARE OF THESE PITFALLS 
| 
FX | 


t) a s 
if (eG e? 
| ee {> SELDOM, iF EVER, 
{] |. v ~ | DISCIPLINE THE 
GROUP. FIND THE 
GUILTY ONE 


DON'T SHIFT THE BLAME FOR UNPOPULAR ORDERS 


DON'T PULL THE RUG FROM 
UNDER SUBORDINATES 


DON'T CONFUSE ROPULARITY WITH RESPECT 


One of the basic features of the book is the extent 
to which it brings out the old idea that ‘a man who 
can't take orders, can’t give them’’. In short, much 
stress is laid on the self-discipline and self-control as- 
pects of leadership. 

“Right Down the Line” is written for all persons 
in the chain of command, from the four stripers down 
to the leading seaman. It’s a must for any unit. 

(Purchased through Arrowhead Books, Inc., 124 
East 30th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Price $2.50) 
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This Month’s 
Prize-Winning Author 


Texas 


Tender 


Engineman lst Class 
D. H. Vader 


OR A LOOK at buoy tending “Texas Style,” 
welcome aboard the C.G.C. IRIS at Galveston, 
Texas. 

First, just to see how “Texan” a Texas tender 
might be, let’s review the personnel aboard. Of a com- 
plement of thirty-four enlisted men and six officers 
currently assigned, twenty-two men and two officers 
are Texans. The number one man on this Texas sail- 
ing list is LCDR Leonard A. Wardlaw, USCG, skip- 
per of the well known cutter. Commander Wardlaw 
owns his own ranch near Woodville, Texas, some 114 
miles northwest of Galveston. He is as much in his 
element when ashore on off duty hours complete with 


Life Aboard 
The CGC Iris 


the ten gallon hat and boots of a working rancher, as 
he is aboard ship in an officer’s uniform of the United 
States Coast Guard. 

The IRIS moors at the foot of Twenty-Second 
streets just two blocks from downtown Galveston, 
with the Postoffice, Library, business district and var- 
ious places of entertainment within a few minutes 
walking distance from the ship; so owning a car is not 
necessarily a must for pulling a liberty in this famous 
resort port. 

The IRIS takes care of the Aids to Navigation in 
an area reaching from the Calcasieu river, which is in 
Southwest Louisiana, westward to Brownsville, 


i ie 
Pet 


a 


The CGC iris noses into a burning pier at the scene of the famous Texas City disaster 
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Texas, on the Rio Grande river. The land all along 
the Gulf is mostly flat, so flat in fact, that it is said 
that signs must be posted to show the water which 
way to run. The around the Rio 
Grande is predominently sandy with little foliage. 
However, at the eastern border of the state, an abun- 
dance of green fields, shrubbery and trees as well as 
numerous beautiful wild flowers are found. The cli- 
mate of the Gulf coast is warm and mild in every 
sense of the word. During the summer months the 
prevailing southeasterly winds from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico help immeasurably in offsetting the summer heat. 
During the winter strong freezing winds from the 
North, called ‘“‘Northers’’, often sweep down toward 
Galveston Island, but by the time they reach the bal- 
my Gulf their icy grip is dissipated. It’s a rare occas- 
ion indeed when the temperature reaches the freezing 
point in Galveston. 


western section 


The IRIS is assigned approximately 67 lighted, and 
J25 unlighted buoys to maintain and service. White 
under normal conditions this would not be an im- 
pressive number of buoys, the terrific amount of traf- 
fic moving oil and refinery products to the eastern mar- 
kets causes an unusually high incidence of buoy dam- 
age, thereby increasing the number of service calls re- 
quired to maintain these particular buoys. In addition 
to regular A to N work, numerous offshore oil drill- 
ing structures must be inspected each year. 

It is quite common while working buoys in one of 
the narrow ship channels to observe as many as fif- 
teen ships and tugs with barges within sight of the 
ship. There are several other interesting sights to be- 
hold such as cowboys roping and branding cattle with- 
in a few hundred yards of the Sabine-Naches ship 
channel or Houston ship channel. In the latter the IRIS 
often passes the historical San Jacinto Batt.eground, 
where the old Battleship TEXAS is permanently moor- 
ed as a monument and tribute to all the men from 
Texas who fought on the high seas in the past two 
World Wars and made the supreme sacrifice, that the 
world might live in peace. At this same site is the 750- 


=< = i. ae 


Curious chow hounds gather in the galley to see if SD2 Creekmur 
will slice his finger or that tomato. Left to right: SA Benners, TA 
Norman, SN Morales, CS3 Andrews, SN O’Banion, and Creekmur. 
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Two fugitivs from Dallas, B. D. Forte, BM3 (left) and W. D. Martin, 
SN, proudly display this unofficial item from the ship's flag bag. 


foot San Jacinta monument commemorating the vic- 
torious battle General Sam Houston and his men 
fought against the Army of General Santa Anna to 
gain Texas her independence from Mexico. 

When operating in the western section of our area 
between Corpus Christi and Brownsville, we cruise for 
about seventy-five miles opposite the vast expanse of 
the famous King Ranch 


11 


miliion acres. 


which controls nearly one 


Other than area of operation and personnel engag- 
ed, the IRIS is run in much the same manner as 
tenders throughout the Coast Guard 
think a little better (ahem!). 


other 
except, we 
However, one unusual 
condition with which we often have to contend is 
working in narrow channels and extremely shallow 
waters. At these particular times a snipe (blackgang 
member) is fondly referred to as a mud-dauber, be- 
cause, after relieving an oyster shell and mud clogged 
sea strainer while underway, he’s liable to show up at 
the shower looking like one! 
As mentioned earlier our work list includes the 
boarding of oil rigs in the Gulf of Mexico. In our 
area there are forty-six rigs as of this date, located in 
from six to fifty feet of water, as far as fifteen miles 
from shore. These rigs are boarded annually to check 
illumination equipment and fog signals, thus assur- 
ing that they're not a menace to navigation. Most of 
these rigs are surprisingly large, and some quite elab- 
orate: for instance, some of them have air-conditioned 
quarters and everything needed for 30 or 40 men to 
live for weeks at a time if need be, without having to 
leave the rig. Some of the oil companies employ heli- 
copters for ferrying personnel to and from the rigs. 
Commander Wardlaw has aboard to assist him in 
operating the ship and administering her affairs, the 
very able and hard working LTJG J.J. Armand as 
Executive Officer, LTJG Ben H. Smith in charge of 
operations, ENS K. A. Helms as Ordnance Officer, 
and CHBOSN J. E. Sherwood as First Lieutenant. 
CHMACH Earl J. Rice for over five years has extend- 
ed the guiding hand for the below-decks department, 
conducting a dependable group with an easy grace that 
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EN3 P. E. Helfer and EN2 R. Kutin clean up around the Auxiliary 


generator. There’s no getting around the “dirty work” on a tender? 


most men only hope to attain. Department Head bil- 
lets are filled by BMC Donaldson for the deck force, 
ENC Oliver and ENC Whittington for the Black 
Gang, with EMC Kirkman as the chief kilowatt 
corpsman and bulb snatcher of this many circuited 
electric-ship-drive job (and nobody envies him his 
job!). The Bridge gang is headed up by QM3 Svana 
and SO2 Naylor. HM3 Potter takes care of the boys 
where they need it—and he knows how, too. And of 
course, last but not least—the CHOW. One thing we 
usually have plenty of. With CS2 Stevens doing his 
best to put out a good meal while adhering to the 
Commissary allowance, and CS3 Andrews doing his 
best to assist him, we still get—-well, let me put it this 
way: when the chow 1s good, it’s damn good! I did 
say last, but can’t pass up “‘Guns’’ Godfrey, GM3 who 
is the sole but expert caretaker of all the ship's arma- 
ment from our three-inch “‘Betsy’’ down to the small 
arms. 


The IRIS class (C-class) tender in this writer's op- 
inion, is a well designed and well constructed ship. 
Her seaworthiness is good, her riding characteristics 
excellent in the generally choppy but rarely stormy 
Gulf. Living quarters, as compared with any other ship 
near her size, are quite spacious and comfortable, and 
facilities are ample. Water hours aboard this class ten- 
der are unknown; with all tanks fully topped off she 
carries a supply of about fifty-thousand gallons of 
fresh water. 


The liberty is conducted on a _ two-out-of-three 
basis that has proven to be quite satisfactory to every- 
body concerned. At least it doesn’t take long to mus- 
ter the boys when the XO announces ‘‘Pay Call’, 
which would seem to indicate that sufficient time off 
is had by all to exhaust the old pay envelope by the 
time pay day rolls around again. 

Opportunities ashore are many and varied. With 
the larger town of Houston just fifty miles north, 
and downtown Galveston right at our gangway, en- 
tertainment from symphony orchestras and grand op- 
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era, to popular name bands and hill-billy bands is 
available, as well as football, baseball, and last but 
not least, the native TEXAS RODEO, Clubs and nite 
spots abound in varying caliber from the very swank 
to the “‘levi’’ or Honky-Tonk class. Just count your 
dollars and name your poison; Galveston has it. Stew- 
att Beach on Galveston Island is one of the most fa- 
mous in the south, and combines with several other 
beaches to enable Galveston to boast a total of twenty- 
two miles of recreation area for swimming, sunning 
and surf fishing. 

On board ship the main hobbies are leathercraft and 
model building. And as the season dictates, the IRIS 
can always be counted on to muster a going basket- 
ball or base ball team to play the CG Base or local 
civilian teams. 

In summing up the good points and the bad points 
of the duty aboard the IRIS, I have this to say: the 
work is hard; the weather is hot in the summer and 
warm in the winter; the liberty is whatever you wish 
to make it. The opportunities are here aplenty, and 
the people who live here are very friendly toward the 
service man, as is traditional throughout Texas. 

In one of the accompanying photographs BM3 Don 

Forte and SN Wendell Martin, both of Dallas, pretty 
well exemplify the attitude of most of the men toward 
the duty aboard the IRIS as they proudly display a 
hand-made Texas state flag, which is possibly the only 
one of it’s kind to be found in the flag locker of any 
Coast Guard Cutter. 
(‘The opinions or assertations contained herein are 
the private ones of the writer and are not to be con- 
strued as official or reflecting the views of the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard at large.’’) 


Chief Electrician's mate G. R. Kirkman worries with the ship’s main 
motor, which is here in the process of being torn down for an over- 
haul. 





MAY DAY—MAY DAY 


We’re Short on Cartoons! 
Let’s Send Them in! 


A $25.00 Prize For the Best 
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There's Only One Basic 
Answer To That Old Question: 


“Why Stick With 


Ww N YOU get right down to it, there's only one 
real reason why a man should make a career out 
of the Coast Guard: HE WANTS TO BE A 
COAST GUARDSMAN! At first look that may 
sound like a kind of a stupid statement, but let me 
elaborate a little. A Coast Guardsman, as I see it, is 
a man that voluntari.y gives up a certain amount of 
physical comfort and a certain amount of his personal 
freedom in order to help out people in trouble. He 
is a man that is willing to ignore some of his physical 
desires in order to satisfy his philosophical needs. 


In short, a guy has got to be at least a little idealis- 
tic. If he’s strictly an ‘‘eat, drink, and be merry” 
character, primarily interested in a fast buck and a 
soft life, he’s not going to be happy in the Coast 
Guard. But, if he’s got a strong urge deep down in 
his soul to be useful—to be part of some worthwhile 
cause, he'll find Coast Guarding a thoroughly satis- 
fying life. A man with a bit of the ‘crusader’ in 
him, won't lose much sleep over the irritations of 
service life. 


Though Coast Guard working conditions aren't always as rugged 
as those pictured here, if a man wants to concentrate on a soft job 
and plush living, he'll probably do better as a civilian. 


Way back in the early days of the Greeks and 
Romans people were looking for what Socrates called 
“The Good Life.’”’ Two completely different schools 
of thought developed concerning how man was to 
live so as to obtain ‘“The Good Life.’” The followers 
of one school were called Stoics. The followers of 
the other were called Epicureans. 


Now the Epicureans believed that the way to be 
happy was to do anything that you felt like doing— 
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The Coast Guard?” 


to satisfy the desires of the flesh to the greatest pos- 
sible degree. 

The Stoics on the other hand believed that real 
happiness came not from satisfying the desires of the 
body, but in satisfying the highest needs of the soul 

in seeking truth and in doing good 

[he Bible touches on this same basic difference in 
philosophies: “‘Man cannot worship God and Mam- 
mon (the god of the flesh).’” Every man must make 
his choice. No man can live by two opposing philoso- 
phies. 

If a man decides he wants to be a God-fearing 
Stoic, he’s first-rate Coast Guard material. If he finds 
he is a pure-bred Epicurean, he won't want to touch 
the Coast Guard with the proverbial ten-foot pole. 

Now we don’t want anyone to get the false im- 
pression that Coast Guarding is a life of endless hard- 
ship and sacrifice. The average Coast 
isnt half bad. Coast Guard chow, for example is 
usually okay, at some units even pretty good. A man 


Guard duty 


can usually figure on a clean bunk, warm clothes, 
But let’s face it, on the whole, if 
a man’s strictly out for soft working conditions and 


recreation gear, etc. 


plush living, hell probably do better ‘‘on the out- 
side.” 

Sooner or later, every Coast Guardsman 1s faced 
with the question of shipping over—or not shipping 
That is not the time to “think small'’—to 
count pennies and compute weekly working hours. 
That is the time to get down to the basic issues and 
“think big’’—to think over your entire philosophy of 
life—to decide what kind of a man you are, 
kind of a life you want to live, and what paths will 
lead you to “The Good Life.’” Many men, better 
men than you and I, have thought it over and have 
chosen the path that I 


ne Coast 
Guard.—B.R. 


OVer. 


what 


leads through t 


Coast Guard chow is usually okay, but few join the Coast Guard 
because they’re hungry, and few decide to make a career out of 
it merely because they're afraid they'll starve on “the outside”. No, 
chow is a minor factor in the shipping-over question. 
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LAKE 


Ny 
Spring, 


fornia Junior 


MERCED, during the 
1955, Northern Cali- 
Golf ‘Tournament, 


sports writers closely followed the 
progress of a quiet, freckled, nine- 
year-old lad whose name was Steve 


Elliott. Especially, the reporters 
noted the power and accuracy of his 
drives, and his recoveries from the 
rough. But Steve Elliott was beat 
in the finals, on the 17th hole. 
One reporter phophesied, ‘“This 
diminutive Giant Killer from Pacific 
Grove is going to bear close watch- 
ing.”’ Another observed, ‘‘It is the 
first defeat for the capable, cool 
youngster in seven tournaments.’ 
Minutes after he lost, Steve Elli- 
ott had an explanation for his Dad. 
“T just kept goofing putts,”’ he said, 
gravely. Chief Boatswains Mate 
Delaney Elliott clapped his son on 
the shoulder and rumpled his blond 
hair. “‘Look, boy,” he said, ‘‘you 
did fine. Just wasn’t your day, 
that’s all.’’ He took out a comb, 
resmoothed the hair and continued 
the encouragement. But the boy 
was still subdued when CHPHOT 
Jim Watson led him away to pose 
for some pictures on the links. 
BMC Elliott, at the time on 5 
days leave from the CG Cutter 
ACTIVE, then talked freely about 
his son. “He'll be all right,’’ he 
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“SLAMMING STEVE? 


This Month's Prize-winning Short 


JOC, USCG 


said. ‘‘He’s trying not to show it 
but he’s real shook up. I don’t 
know—maybe it’s a good thing 
that boy licked him out there. Now 
he knows what it is to lose, he'll 
work harder on his game.”’ 
Photographer Watson called to 
ask if Elliott would bring Steve's 
bag for a picture with it. The 


Feature By: Alex Haley 


chief complied, came back, and con- 
tinued: We'll get back home to- 
night, and next two or three weeks 
he'll try to wear out the course. 
He was right, what he said—where 
he fouled up was the putts. But I 
guarantee you the next time out, 
he'll be sharper than he was this 
morning.” 


The Elliott family poses before Steve's trophies. Left to right, BMC Delaney Elliott, Steve, 
Barbara, and Francis. This is their new apartment near the Humboldt Bay Lifeboat Station. 
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I suggested that the boy who 
won was six years older than Steve. 
Scoffed Elliott, a competent golfer 
himself, ‘“‘What’s that mean? 
Steve's ranked in his class. Hell, 
plenty of times Steve beats me!”’ 

Actual'y, this story should begin 
in the 12th CG District, in early 
stages of World War II. SPAR 
YN2 Frances Peterson had just been 
reassigned there from Miami, to be 
nearer her Point Arena, California, 
hometown, where her father was 
sick. Still on leave, she attended 
a country square dance, during 
which she was approached by a 
cocky Coast Guard BM2, who an- 
nounced, ‘‘Hey, boot—your tie is 
crooked!"’ Although no little irri- 
tated, SPAR Peterson held her 
tongue while the sailor identified 
himself as from Point Arena Life- 
boat Station, said he knew her 
parents, and insisted they must 
dance for the Coast Guard's sake. 

“It was just one thing after an- 
other after that,’ Frances Elliott, 
nee Peterson, recalls today. “‘He 
took me home from the dance, and 
my mother, next morning, asked 
if I didn’t think he was nice. I 
kind of beat around the bush, al- 
though I’m sure she knew. Then 
it turned out Joe had to go to San 
Francisco for Coast Guard Driving 
School, and he took me to the Dis- 
trict Personnel Office, where I re- 
ported in from leave. We had a 
date every night that week, and 
finally he proposed and I agreed, 
and we both got leave to get mar- 
ried in my home church.” 

SPAR Elliott remained in the 
Coast Guard about another year, 
man to CAPT Paul Cronk, 12- 
CGD COTP, until the keel was laid 
for Steve. He was born 20 Febru- 
ary, 1946. At age three, he got a 
sister. Barbara is her name. 

Steve was nearing six when his 
Dad, advanced to BMC, was as- 
signed to the ACTIVE in Monte- 
rey. Right across the street from the 
new Elliott home was the Pacific 
Grove Golf Course. In July, 1952, 
the chief decided to learn the game. 
A strong believer in father-son 
comradeship, he also bought a small 
set of clubs for Steve. 

It was astonishing how the boy 
caught on. Other golfers began to 
watch. One day, Elliott took Steve 
to the larger course at Watsonville. 
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Joey Rey, its pro, was amazed. It 
was the beginning of free tutoring 
every week by one of the ranking 
golfers in the West. 

The first news clipping in the 
Steve Elliott scrapbook reported a 
seventh birthday score of nine holes 
in 40 strokes. The second clipping 
announced his winning a “‘Diaper 
Class’ competition. Since that 
time, BMC Elliott has managed to 
break up his leave to accompany his 
pride to six more tournaments. 
They have traveled as far east as 
Lake Tahoe, and southward to Los 
Angeles. Twice, Steve was runner- 
up; three other times he won. The 
trophies now adorn a mantel in the 
Elliott apartment in dependents’ 
quarters at Humboldt Bay Lifeboat 
Station, near Samoa, California, to 
which BMC Elliott was reassigned 
from the CGC ACTIVE last June. 
A set of clubs Steve won last year 
he gave to his pony-tailed, husky- 
voiced sister “‘Barb,’’ now six years 
old and his rabid fan. At the end 
of that particular tourney, “Barb” 
set the gallery laughing with her 
squeals, “Steve win, Mama and 
Daddy—Steve win!” 

Young Steve's top score yet has 
been 80 for 18 holes, but he aver- 
ages in the 90's. 
last year, he played 136 holes, 36 
in competition. Such is his growing 
note that the Army course at Fort 
Ord once allowed no players under 
12; the Commanding General per- 
sonally waived the rule for Steve. 


Inside one week 


Two hours of practice, Monday 
through Friday, with about eight 
over weekends, has been Steve Elli- 
ott’s investment toward eventual 
stardom on the links. A household 
rule is no chores shall interfere. 
Similarly, the budget includes the 
sundry expenses of tournaments. 
Steve has cooperated with an A- 
academic average to date, and this 
year moved to fifth grade. 


All this notwithstanding, Steve's 
conduct is frequently below 4.0. 
He tears his clothes, tracks mud and 
sand in the house, now and then 
plagues his mother and sister, and 
has won and lost his share of fights. 
“Oh, yes,” his Dad assured, “we 
hold a mast every so often. But,” 
he added, “‘to tell you the truth, 
most times I just sound off.”’ 


The chief laughed. “Think I’m 


The Author 


going to get him mad? 
now to go for twenty. Give Steve 
four or five years after that, he 
could be feeding me!” 

It figures. If their youngster can 
continue his present pace, the Elli- 
otts will eat steak. 


I got six 





Y our 


Coast Guard 
IQ 


So You Think 
You're Up On Your 
CG Tradition! 


Who was the first Comman- 
dant? 


Who was the first skipper of 
a cutter? 


The first cutters to operate 
jointly with the Navy fought 
in a brief war against 


The first cadet training ship 
was the 


Who was the head of 
Life Saving Service at 
time of its creation? 
The first cutter in Alaskan 
waters was the 


the 
the 


The Life Saving Service was 
merged with the 
Cutter Service to 
Coast Guard in 


How did the old 250 
MENDOTA - meet her end? 


Revenue 
form the 


foot 


Answers on Page 31 
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QUES TI 


ANSWERS 


Q.—I was a warrant officer in the Navy during the 
war and now hold chief permanent in the Coast 
Guard. Will I retire at the pay of my present rate or 
my Navy rank of warrant? Does my ten years in the 
Navy count toward 20 year retirement or will I have 
to complete 30 years?—(E.R.H.) 

A.—It is the opinion of the Legal Division, under 
decisions of the Comptroller General, that an enlisted 
man of the Coast Guard can be retired only in a grade 
or rating held by him in the Coast Guard and cannot 
be retired in a higher grade or rating held by him in 
the Navy or another branch of the Armed Forces. 

Any enlisted man completing 20 years active total 
service, notwithstanding the fact that he may have 
previously served in another service, is eligible for re- 
tirement under the present 20-year enlisted retirement 
law. 

* * * 


Q.—Can you please tell me if I still rate number 
one on the list for ENL1. Does the Commandant con- 
template advancing any L’s in the near future?— 
(J.E.S.) 

A.—You are still No. 1 on the eligibility list for 
ENL1. It is not anticipated that any advancements 
to ENL1 will be made in the near future. 


4 


Lieutenant James Mitchell (30 years) and BM1 Ernest Mouton 
(24 years 7 months) receive their retirement orders in ceremo- 
nies in the office of the Commander 8th District. Captain S. F. Gray, 
Acting District Commander (left) reads the retirement orders, 
while Commander E. P. Chester, District Personnel Officer (right) 
witnesses the ceremonies. 
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Q.—I have heard that the USPH Hospital in Bal- 
timore ts ciosing in July and that the dependents of the 
lower grade C. G. men will not get medical attention 
after July Ist. Is this true?-—(H.J.P.) 

A.—There is no information at hand to indicate 
that the Public Health Service Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md. will close. It is believed that the information in 
this question is nothing but idle rumor. 

* a * 

Q.—First; How much time in the CG ts needed to 
compute the 10% additional retirement bonus; Second, 
how ts retirement pay computed in regard to com- 
bined active service, inactive reserve, and active reserve? 

My situation is as follows, I enlisted in the USN 
in 1942 was honorably discharged in 1946, joined 
the active Submarine reserve in 1947 and then went 
into the inactive reserve in 1948 until July. 1950 
when I returned to active duty for one (1) year, then 
in Oct. 1957 I terminated my reserve time and enlisted 
in the USCG. I am at present drawing longevity for 
twelve years service. 

I understand that it is necessary to put in twenty 
years active service in order to retire, at this time I 
will be receiving longevity for over 24 years. Will 
retirement pay be based on this base pay or what? 

Perhaps it would help if you would compute the 
retirement pay for a Chief under these conditions, 
also for a POI on the present rate of pay.—(W.A.) 

A.—Answer to Paragraph 1. You are advised 
that the average mark in conduct of any man retired 
from the Coast Guard by reason of completion of 
twenty years total service (Active) is based only on 
his conduct during his Coast Guard service, notwith- 
standing the fact that he may have previously served 
in another service. 

An Enlisted man retiring under the provisions of 
the 20 year law with 24 years service would have his 
retired pay computed as follows: 

24 x years of service (24) — 60% plus 
10% for good conduct (if entitled) = 
70% x the rate of pay to which entitled 
on active duty, or CPO with over 24 years: 
244 x 24 = 60% plus 10% = 70% x 
$319.80 — $223.86 

POI with over 24 years: 244 x 24 = 60% 
plus 10% = 70%. 70% x 288.60 = 
$202.02. 

* * * 

Q.—Could you please tell me the number of En- 
signs and Lieutenants JG who are now serving on 
active duty in the C.G. and what percentage of this 
number are regulars?>—(W.R.K.) 

A.—There are 567 LTJG and 408 ENS now on 
active duty in the Coast Guard. 74% of the LTJG 
and 45% of the ENS are regular Coast Guard officers. 
(All figures as of 1 June 1955). 

* 4 * 

Q.—How will the new pay bill affect a man that 
retired due to disability during peacetime?—(R.W.S.) 

A.—The Career Incentive Act of 1955 which was 
enacted on March 31, 1955, contains the following 
provisions which affect members who were retired due 
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to disability prior to October 1, 1949. Section 5 
provides that persons now entitled to retired pay 
computed at the rates prescribed in secion 201 (a) of 
the Career Compensation Act shall be entitled to 
have their pay computed at the rates prescribed by 
that section as amended by the areer Incentive Act. 
For the purposes of that computation, officers with 
less than three years of service or warrant officers and 
enlisted men with less than two years of service for 
pay purposes retired for physical disability shall have 
those rates increased by 6 percent. Section 6 of the 
Act provides that members and former members of 
the uniformed services who are entit:ed to receive re- 
tirement pay under laws in effect prior to October 1, 
1949, shall be entitled to an increase of 6 percent of 
the retirement pay to which they are now entitled. 
Section 2 (15) amends section 202(d) of the ca- 
reer Compensation Act to provide that retired enlisted 
men advanced to commissioned officer rank on the 
retired list by virtue of the Act of May 7, 1932, may 
also be credited with service in the Army, Navy or 
Marine Corps beyond the continental limits of the 
United States between 1898-1912 as double time 
towards retirement. 


Q.—Would you please tell me my position on the 
list for retirement? Are there to be any retirements 
during September, 1955?—(W.B.K.) 

A.—z#25—It is anticipated that a number of men 
will be retired on 1 October 1955 3a group of approx- 
imately 30 men. It is not possible at this time to 
furnish you with a firm date upon which you may 
expect retirement inasmuch as your number on the 
eligibility list may subsequent:y change, due to re- 
ceipt of applications from men with longer service. 


Q.—Can you give me any information on the pos- 
sibility of getting into the schools for sonarman or 
radarman? When will the schools be open? Although 
these are sea duty rates are there any chances of getting 
shore duty after a tour onboard a cutter?>—(R.D.M.) 


“No need to hose down after you finish this morning, Hixley.” 
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‘Martha! Please quit calling him sailor!” 


A.—Since the Ninth CG District has no school 
quotas for the Sonarman School you should submit 
your request for this training to the Commandant 
(PTP) via your Commanding Officer and District 
Commander. The next class convenes in May. You 
should submit your request for Radarman training to 
your District Commander for consideration when the 

class convenes in July 1955. 
Yes there are chances that you may be assigned to 
shore billet after you serve a tour on board a cutter. 
* KK * 
I would appreciate it very much tf Headquar- 
would provide me with the addresses of the fol- 
wing men: William G. Lane, SA, 5th District: 

ruce E. Lamey, SA, 3rd Dtstrict, and Kenneth D 

sman, SA, 3rd District.—(D.T.A.) 

A.—William Guy Lane (306-892) seaman is now 
attached to the 5th Coast Guard District, U. S. Post 
Office and Court House, P. O. Box 540, Norfolk 1, 
Virginia. 


Bruce Edward Lamey (313-514) seaman appren- 
tice is now attached to the Shark River Lifeboat Sta- 
tion, U. S. Coast Guard, Avon, New Jersey. 

Kenneth David Assman (304-559) seaman is now 
attached to the U. S. Coast Guard Cutter HICKORY 


(WAGL 219), St. George, Staten Island, New York. 


a AR * 


Q.—With the present policy of all intermediate 
transfers for all ETC’s being made by name by Head- 
quarters, how long could an ETC expect to be in the 
states before reassignment overseas? When an ET 1 is 
advanced to ETC where ts he placed on the list for 
assignment overseas?——(P.L.P.) 

A.—Approximately 36 months within CONUS, 
with the present ratio of overseas and CONUS elec- 
tronics technician billets. When an ET1 is advanced 
to ETC, he takes his place according to his time in the 
CONUS. 
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The Navy Mutual Aid Association 


Announces! 


% Three New Plans Of Insurance 

e Paid-up at age 50 

e Paid-up at age 55 

e New. low cost Ordinary Life 
% Age Limit Increased From 45 to 62 Years 

e Practically all officers serving on 

active duty now eligible for membership 

% Waiver Of Physical Examinations 


e Applicants 40 years of age and under not 
required to submit report of physical 
examination 


Benefits in Force _ $100,000,000 
Assets $29,000,000 


Total Payments to 
Beneficiaries 


$23,000,000 


Write for details to 


The Navy Mutual 
Aid Association 


Navy Department, 


Washington 25, D. C. 











O.—I understand that a CPO was to receive an 
increase in pay of $28.39. I recetved a ratse of only 
$9.60. 1am aCPO with 17 years service, out on Phy- 
sical Disability, and I would appreciate it if you would 
explain this difference.—(T.C.G.) 

A.—T. C. G. (104-020) CGM, USCG, Re- 
tired, was retired 1 November, 1945 for physical dis- 
ability, and on 31 July, 1950 he elected to receive 
retired pay computed in accordance with the laws in 
effect at date of his retirement. He is receiving retired 
pay computed as follows: 

75% x $206.25 equals $154.69 plus 4% increase 
effective 1 May, 1952 equals $160.87 plus 6% in- 
crease effective 1 April, 1955 equals $170.52. 

Q.—I understand that a CPO retiring on 26 years 
service would receive $229.32 retired pay. I retired 
on a medical after 20 years and seven months service, 
and an ensign with Chief Warrants pay receives only 
$214.94. Is thts correct ?—(J.H.C.) 


A.—A CPO retiring on 26 yrs. service would re- 


ceive retired pay as follows: 

26 x equals 65% plus 10% (good conduct) 
equals x $335.40 equals $251.55 per month. 
(J.H.C.) retired 2/1/48 and is receiving retired pay 
based upon the laws in effect at that time as follows: 
75% x $260.00 (Pay of Ens with over 18 yrs. but 


71 
750 
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less than 21 yrs.) equals $195.00 plus 4% 5/1/52 
equals $202.80 plus 6% 4/1/55 equals $214.96. 





Punkin Hollow, Tennessee 


Dere Cuzin, 


Your Uncle Rubin has a job at last, the first time he 
has worked in 28 yrs. 


We are rish now, $17,50 in Union currency every 
Thurs. without fail. We went up to Sears &% Roebuck 
and Co. for one of them thar new fangled bathy rooms 
like you rish people in the north. It came yesterday 
and we got er all hooked up. You should oughta see it. 


Over on one side of the room is a big long white thing 
like the pigs drink out of, only you git into it and take 
a bath all over at once. Over to the other side of the 
room is a little white gadget hanging on the wall called 
a ‘Zinc’. This is used for light washing, such as hands 
and face. They also sent a rool of paper fer riting but 
its kind of cheap, I think, it tears too easy. 


But over in the corner, wow, they got a thing here 
you puts one foot in and scrubs till it gets clean, then 
you pull a chain and likity-split you get fresh water 
for the other foot. 


Two lids came on the damn thing and we aint got no 
use for em so ma is using one for a breadboard and we 
had grandpappys picture framed on the other. 


Since. yrs., 
yr. Cuzin, 
Joe 


(Courtesy: Burton-Miller Post 238, Rochester) 


Credit for the development and production of these small canvas 
canopies for the Baltimore forty footers goes to CHBOSN Ralph 
Barnes. This added protection not only “keeps the troops out of 
the hot sun”, but gives a certain amount of protection from sudden 
showers. This project is a first-rate example of an officer going out 
of his way to consider the welfare of his men. 
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CGC TRAVIS Changes 


HERE are many types of cutters 

in the Coast Guard and one very 
useful type is the 125 ft. class bet- 
ter known as ‘“‘Hundert ‘n Quar- 
ters’. They are very familiar along 
out Atlantic coast and one of these, 
the one in the Seventh District, is 
the USCGC TRAVIS (WSC- 
153), named for Capt. William 
Travis, commended for bravery 
against great odds when captured 
by the British ship ““NARCISSUS” 
in War of 1812. This vessel has a 
long and exciting history over a 
quarter of a century, having been 
built in 1927 for the purpose of 
patrolling our coast against ““Rum- 
runners.’ She served from Green- 
land to the Caribbean during World 
War II hunting subs and protecting 
our Sea Frontier. The TRAVIS 
was decommissionel in 1946 and 
placed back in commission again in 
May, 1947, when there was an in- 
creased need for Search and Rescue 
operations. 

Her home port at this time was 
Charleston, S. C., where for eight 
action filled years she carried out 
SAR duties and patrolled the wat- 
ers of South Carolina and Georgia 
having accomplished such commend- 
able rescues as SS FOUNDATION 
STAR in Aug., 1952, and the EX- 
M|V JAMES L. RICHARDS in 
Aug. 1953. 


For the past year or so the need 
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By C. R. Harwood 
RM1 


of a cutter this size in the Charles- 
ton area has not been too great; so 
therefore on October, 1954, it was 
deemed advisable to transfer the 
TRAVIS to the Fort Lauderdale 
area in Florida. This move was to 
be effected in Jan., 1955 however, 
due to the lack of permanent moor- 
ing facilities in Port Everglades the 
change was delayed until Spring. 

On April 16, 1955, the TRAVIS 
departed Charleston for the last 
time amid fond farewells and best 
wishes from the people of that com- 
munity. A beautiful trip brought 
her into Port Everglades, Fla., 
slightly ahead of schedule. The offi- 
cers and crew of the TRAVIS were 
warmly greeted here by the CG Aux- 
iliary, members of the Port Author- 
ity and the local press. 

A new mooring was built to sup- 
ply the TRAVIS with docking 
space, electricity, fresh water and 
telephone. The moorings also con- 
sist of a large 16x20 ft. building to 
provide a storeroom and partition- 
ed laundry room equipped with 
sinks, water heater, and shelving. 
Our washing machine was install- 
ed and clothes lines erected to make 
comfortable facilities in the new 
home port. 
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Home Port 


From an operational standpoint 
the TRAVIS will have many im- 
portant functions in the Ft. Lauder- 
dale area, popularly called the ““Ven- 
ice of America’, such as boarding 
the thousands of yachts and small 
craft; Search and Rescue in the very 
heavily traveled Gulf Stream, and 
to represent the Coast Guard in a 
fast growing community. 


From a personnel standpoint the 
crew has looked forward to this 
change of homeports for some time 
with anticipation which has been 
well rewarded by discovery of one 
of the best liberty towns in the Unit- 
ed States. The single boys have 
found ample entertainment in a 
very congenial city while the mar- 
ried members were pleased to find 
housing reasonable and plentiful 
and many fine public beaches avail- 
able. 


The personnel complement of the 
TRAVIS is 32 with a present crew 
of approximately 25, slightly below 
par, but what ship isn't these days? 
What the TRAVIS lacks in quan- 
tity it makes up for in quality. For 
instance, there’s our Commanding 
Officer, Lt. Robert D. Parkhurst, 
who relieved former skipper Lt. T. 
B. Prather in March, 1955; LTJG 
G. E. Caroff, our Executive Officer 
since March, 1954 and Ens. R. C. 
Groepler, First Lt. and Deck Offi- 
cer. The Eng. Dept. is ably led by 
Krouse, ENC assisted by White, 
EN1, and the Deck Force headed by 
Dean, BMC and McNeill, BM1 pro- 
vide efficient leadership while Petit, 
QM2, Harwood, RMI, and Mur- 
phy, GM2 keep the Bridge, Com- 
munications and Ordnance Depts. 
running smoothly. Some mighty 
good old chow is placed on the ta- 
ble by Holley, CS2 and morale is 
kept high as any Coast Guard ves- 
sel by the humorous antics of such 
fellows as Hill, SN, Whiddon, SN 
BM, and Hamen, RD2. 


There are some who would shun 
duty aboard this type vessel but few 
who have been stationed aboard the 
TRAVIS will ever say it wasn’t the 
finest duty in the Coast Guard. 
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EPISTLE TO CIVILIANS 


An Account in Illegitimate Elizabethian English of the 


Building and Manning of the Patrol Frigate 


NOTE: 

Next to getting shot up, bore- 
dom is the worst thing about war. 
Boredom’s best antidote is humor, 
particularly the kind which rewards 
us with the awareness that there ts 
something ridiculous in each of us 
and in the things we do. 

WWII was made less tedious 
by humor. We kidded one another. 
We kidded the war and the service 
and we railed at the ship, a hastily- 
built hulk even more hastily man- 
ned. 

The following farce ts replete 
with references which unmistak- 
ably date it. The author is a retired 
Chief Boatswain's Mate, U. S. 
Coast Guard. He is currently a sen- 
ior in the College of Education. 
This literary abortion helped him 
while away a long, slow, hot con- 
voy from Netherlands New Guinea 
to the invasion of the Philippines 
in October, 1944 

—The Author 
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By Harvey Ward 
BMC (RET.) 


CHAPTER I 


Now it came to pass in the ninth 
year of the reign of Franklin the 
First that there was grievous strife 
between the tribes of America and 
the tribes of Japan. In the second 
year of this war the king sent forth 
a proclamation unto all his people, 
saying, draw thou nigh unto thy 
firesides, for I have good tidings for 
thee. Yea, tidings which will glad- 
den thine hearts and will assure my 
reelection. 

And he lifted up his voice unto 
the unseen multitude of farmers, 
war workers and 4-Fers, saying, 
hear ye now, my beloved electorate, 


how goeth the war against mine 
enemies and how thy sons have 
slain the Philistines of Honshu till 
the stench of them driveth away 
the carrion birds of East Asia. Thus 
spake he on three networks, even 
unto the relief of the swing shift 

But before he had finished speak- 
ing, he saith, yet one thing remain- 
eth. There may be many vessels of 
war in my fleet, the like of which 
mine enemy hath, but great is the 
need of a ship of war which will b: 
strange, and which will make the 
enemy sore afraid. And when the 
king stopped speaking the people 
cried out in a loud voice, Hail, oh 
King, so be it. This thou hast ask- 
ed us and more will we do unto 
thine enemy. And the noise of the 
shouting and striving of the mu'- 
titude registered afar. 


Then certain wise men who 
dwelt in the caves of the Pentagon 
gathered them together in a secret 
chamber. And the chief of them 
spake unto his brethren, saying, ye 
have heard the king. Go to now, 
let us design the ship he desireth. 
Mayhap if we please him, we shall 
find favor in his eyes and get a 
raise. 


Straightway went each unto his 
own cave and broke out his glasses, 
T-square, table of logarithms, slide 
rule and all manner of gear used by 
those who make remarks upon 
parchment. 


Thus it was, that from the flow- 
ering of the skunk cabbage unto the 
time of the Feast of Thanksgiving 
they strove mightily in caves, both 
day and night. And many times 
when the night was far spent and 
the oil in the lamps of the wise men 
was low, and yet they labored. 
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When at length the wise men 
had made an end of their labors 
they gathered the parchment from 
their caves even as the thresher 
gathereth the straw from the thresh- 
ing floor. 
hence through the heavy traffic, 
even unto the house of the chief cap- 
tain of the king’s navy. And they 
were shown into his presence by one 
of his maidservants who wore the 
raiment of sailors. All of his maid- 
servants had taut lapels and were 
very fair to look upon. 

Now when the chief captain was 
told that there were travelers from 
across the Potomac he closed the 
book of Superman and said, what 
tidings bring ye, oh wise men? And 
the chief of the wise men answered, 
may it please thee, my lard, we 
bring thee many pieces of parch- 
ment. And forthwith he lay the 
parchment upon a long tab‘e. And 
when the chief captain looked upon 
the parchment his countenance was 
troubled, he bit his cigar in two, 
scratched his bald head and said, 
tell me, what meaneth it? 

But the chief of the wise men 
was not afraid and said, the parch- 
ment which thou seest are the plans 
of the vessel the king desireth to 
confuse and confound his enemies. 

Then saith the chief captain, it is 
very good, let many of them be 
built. Thou has found favor in 
mine eyes this day, and when the 
vesse!s are built I will find favor in 
the king’s eyes and the Senate will 
make my rank permanent. 

And the wise men went away re- 
joicing, and stopped at the inn in 
Alexandria to drink wine and make 
merry. 


CHAPTER II 

Then the king’s messenger, even 
he who had a 1-A priority, caught 
a night plane and journeyed unto a 
far country, even unto the land of 
the Hollywood Indians and the Per- 
shing Square Cannibals, for in that 
country dwelt boatwrights who 
made all manner of vessels that 
traffick upon the great sea. 

When the king’s messenger came 
at length upon the head man of the 
ship builders, he found him in a 
nest of vipers called Ciro’s, spending 
many shekels for strong drink, and 
music and dancing. Then cried out 
voice, what meanest thou, thou 
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Then they journeyed, 


sluggard, spending thy substance 
in riotous living when the king 
needeth many ships of war? Verily, 
if the king’s ships be not built ac- 
cording to the plans in my brief 
case, and in the appointed time, thou 
shalt be hanged in the market place, 
the males of thine house shall lose 
their deferments, and even thy wife 
shall lose her A-card. 

And when he had spoken thus, 
he smote the table with great force, 
so that a dry martini spilled upon 
the costly raiment of one of the vi- 
pers who was wroth with him and 
screamed, look whatcha done to my 
dress, ya gahdam Okie! 


When the dawn was nigh, even 
at the crowing of the cock and the 
ringing of the baby ben, the boat 
builder arose from his bed and said 
Geez, what a head! Then came his 
wife into the bed chamber with to- 
mato juice and strong coffee, for 
she believed her husband was spent 
with war work, not just spent. 

Then went the boat builder unto 
the shipyard and called into his of- 
fice his host of lieutenants and saith 
unto them, hear ye, all ye ironmon- 
gers, artificers, and union stewards. 
Behold, the king desireth many new 
ships of war the like of which hath 
never been seen before, and we may 
not tarry in the building of them, 
lest we be put to the sword or 
drafted. But where will we find the 
workers to build them? 

Up spake a centurion of the fiends 
which use chipping hammers, there 
be no workers left save Indians of 
the tribe called Okie, who know not 
how to build ships. Verily, thou art 
in a helluva jam. 


Thou hast spoken well, cried the 
head ship builder, for thous hast 
given me an idea which will bring 
me a promotion and which will giv? 
the king vessels of war the like of 
which no man hath imagined. Go 
forth into all the gin mills, pool 


halls and other dens of iniquity and 
hire a multitude of Okies, both male 
and female, that the king's ships 
may be built. Then to him who 
kept the purse the head man said, 
give that gentleman sixty-four sil- 
ver dollars. 

So it came to pass that many 
Okies came to the shipyard, and 
there was a great noise of blasph- 
emy and rending of metal, and a 
great stench of corn liquor and much 
spitting of tobacco juice. And when 
the sides of the vessel were built up 
so that the head man of the ship 
builders could not look therein, 
many Okies, both male and female, 
went into the bowels of the vessel, 
carrying welding torches. And when 
they had gone in there was much 
heat but little welding. Neverthe- 
less, after a fortnight these worke: 
of evil magic had builded a ship 

Then came the king's messenger 
to see what had been wrought. And 
there was a great feast and music 
and dancing, for the king's messen- 
ger had a fat expense account and 
the head shipbuilder had a cost-plus 
contract. And Rudy Vallee, the 
king's warrior musician, made mu 
sic while the vessel was loosed from 
the land and slid into the sea. 
Moreover, the head shipbuilder wa 
glad in his heart when the ship the 
Okie has builded did not 

Then saith the king’s messen- 
ger, truly nothing the like of this 
hath been seen since the world be- 
gan. I know not what it is, but !et 
it be called a frigate. And it was s 

CHAPTER III 

Now when the king heard that 
the frigate was builded, his heart 
was glad and he phoned headquar- 
ters and said, send thither my chief 
piocurer, on the double. 

And when the chief procurer had 
come with great haste into his pres- 
ence the king said, the ship of war 
which the wise men designed hath 
been built, and thou must needs get 
me the crew. See thou to it. 

So the chief procurer reasoned 
with himself. The king's frigate is 
a vessel of war, the like of which 
hath not been since the world be- 
gan, therefore the crew must be 
likewise that the enemy be con- 
founded. 

Thus it came to pass that on the 
morrow the chief procurer sent a 
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dispatch unto all his blackbirders 
and shanghai artists, the same who 
are called recruiters, saying, get me 
many men to be sailors, the like of 
which never hath been seen in ships 
since the world began. Use what 
thou hast learned of the regulations 
for personnel procurement. 

Go forth into the shops of them 
that sell bread and meat and rai- 
ment. Visit thou the spindle and 
the loom. Go thou to the maker of 
shoes and the sweeper of streets and 
unto them that labor in the fields 
and tend the flocks and herds. Show 
thyself to the maker of book whom 
thou wilt find in the inner chamber 
at the pool hall. 

Tell them the king hath need of 
sailors who are not sailors to sail 
the king’s ship which is not a ship. 
Tell them they will be given many 
shekels and fast ratings. Tell them 
they will journey to many far 
countries wherein are to be found all 
manner of maidens whose flesh is 
fair to look upon, whose affections 
are great and whose virtue is easy. 
These, when the guile of thy ton- 
gue hath persuaded them, shall be 
the enlisted men. 

Then go thou forth in search of 
officer material. These, too, shall be 
sailors who are not sailors, but ra- 
ther the sons of rich men and law- 
makers and cost-plus contractors. 
Choose thou a few insurance sales- 
men to be gunnery officers and nav- 
igators, and a few ribbon clerks to 
be ensigns. Moreover, seek out those 
who make hideous noises on instru- 
ments of music for the plague of lo- 
custs called jitterbugs, and those who 
make sport with the skin of a swine, 
the same who are called football 
players. Say unto them, hear now, 
oh ye sons of riches, ye who have 
gone to college and have sat at the 
feet of the scribes and pharisees and 
sociology professors. Hear ye, too, 
ye musicians, ribbon clerks, and 
nephews of congressmen. Wouldst 
thou beat the draft? Wouldst thou 
have a man servant to make thy 
bed? Wouldst thou keep a jug in 
thy stateroom? Wouldst thou bring 
WACs aboard the ship? Thou are 
not of the common clay, therefore 
thou art offered all these things. 

When they have heard these won- 
drous tidings the young men will 
say, what a deal. We will serve thee 
with all our heart, for we are made 
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glad by the thought of being offi- 
cers and gentlemen. These, then, will 
be the officers for the frigate. 

And pay thou no heed to the 
young men’s draft boards, who will 
be grievous wroth with thee, for 
they can do nought but bitch at thee 
for stealing a portion of their quota 
of inductees. Their anger will soon 
be cooled, moreover, when they have 
snared others who have not the luck 
to beat the draft and become officers. 

When the blackbirders and shang- 
hai artists had read the dispatch they 
tarried not, but went forth to do 
as they were bidden, for they knew 
that if they failed they would lose 
their subsistence and quarters al- 
lowance and would be sent to sea. 

Thus it came to pass that the 
men were gathered together at a 
place of great confusion called boot 
camp. There they were given all 
manner of raiment that fitted not, 
and were marched too and fro, and 
had many needles thrust into their 
arms. 

Then when all this was accom- 
plished, they picked up their beds 
and walked aboard the frigate. And 
their hearts were sad, for they knew 
not what awaited them. But they 
had a hunch. 

And it was even as they had fear- 
ed. For on a day in spring the fri- 


gate sailed westward into the wind 
that bloweth from Cathay, and for 
the space of many moons it wert to 
and fro upon the great sea, from the 
south of Tonga even unto the land 
of the Aleuts. 

Moreover, the ship’s crew had 
many adventures, such as_ befall 
young men whose hearts are hard 
after many days at sea on seven- 
knot convoys, and who, when at 
last they set their feet upon the 
beach, drink much strong drink and 
make sport with many strange wo- 
men, even at the pink house in 
Noumea and on River Street in Hon- 
olulu. 

But of all these things we may 
not say more, lest the captain cause 
us to be hanged for breach of secur- 
ity. Therefore, we must end the 
tale ere it is all told, for all the acts 
of the frigate and its crew are clas- 
\sifi?d information in the sealed 
books of the king’s navy. 





EPILOGUE 


The curtain of charity remain- 
eth drawn over the rest of this taie, 
yet thy scribe can reveal that the 
adventures of he patrol frigate and 
its crew were like unto those ye 
have read in the tale of Mister Rob- 
erts. L 


THE END 


Twenty Years A Seaman Apprentice 
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“Not the weather deck!” 
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Port ANGELES, Wash.—With Chief Petty Of- 
ficers lining the quarterdeck as Side Boys in the tradi- 
tional ceremony, Carlton Ivan Thompson, Machin- 
ist’s Mate Chief and eight-year resident of Port An- 
geles, stepped off the WINONA and put a close to his 
24 years of service in the Light House Service and the 
Coast Guard. 

Chief Thompson, residing at 940 W. 7th Street 
here, plans a short vacation in Duluth, Minnesota, vis- 
iting his and his wife's parents, before he returns to 
settle down and take a job with a local firm.. 

Thompson's 18-year-old son Bruce, who will be 
finishing his senior year in Port Angeles High this year, 
will follow along in his father’s line by joining either 
the Navy or Coast Guard shortly. Unlike the Chief, 
however, Bruce appears to be more interested in the 
rate of photographer's mate. 

Born in 1910 in Washburn, Wisconsin, Thompson 
joined the LHS at the age of 19 and worked on the 
buoy tender AMARANTH between Duluth, Minn., and 
Detroit, Mich., pretty close to home. In 1940 the LHS 
was taken over by the Coast Guard and ten days af- 
ter Pearl Harbor Thompson was transferred to the 
maritime training ship, the DELTA QUEEN. This duty 
was followed by assignments to Captain of the Port, 
in San Francisco, and a fireboat out of the same port, 
before he reported to the Army transport, the SAMUEL 
CHASE (APA-26) on which he spent the entire war. 

Aboard the transport, which soon got the nickname 
of Lucky Chase because it suffered no serious damage 
throughout the war, the Chief stretched his luck dur- 
ing Japanese kamikaza and torpedo attacks, while 
convoying troops from San Francisco to Okinawa, and 
braved the infamous typhoon of September 45 when 
102 other craft hit the beach wrecked. 
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Off the CGC Winona 


By P. A. Neisser 


After the war and a year’s stay in Seattle, Thomp- 
son came aboard the WINONA where he’s been ever 
since, while making runs to Ocean Stations Nan, 
Queen, Sugar and Victor, and to Japan, Guam, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, the Philippines and all points a!ong the 
West Coast. 

Not only has the Chief never been seasick while co 
lecting seven service ribbons and putting in almost 
years, of which all but three were shipboard, but 
also chalked up a perfect 4.0 conduct record, a rar 
casion in itself. 





The Tragedy Of Scotch Cape 


Ships have sailed through Unimak Pass 
For a hundred years or so, 

And all have seen the beacon glass 

Of Scotch Cape as they go. 

This northern passage to the Bering Sea, 
Cuts through the Aleutian Chain 

Many a sailor has breathed more free 
By that lamp in storm and rain. 

In fog, its horn blew dismally, 

A warning for those to hear, 

To veer away to safety, 

Establish a course to steer. 

Far to the South, the ocean churned 
From a fault in its rocky floor, 
Gathering speed, to the North it turned, 
To this lighthouse on the shore. 

A mountainous wave, as in anger, 

At the men who tended the light, 
Engulfed them in its welter 

And forever out of sight. 

A new light now shines out to sea, 

Its every changing tide, 

Flashing its beacon more proudly 

For those Coast Guard men who died. 


By C. C. CHARLEY 


(Who was at Scotch Cape only a week 
before its destruction. ) 
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OFFSHORE HELICOPTERS—Humble Oil Company’s 
drilling projects in the Gulf of Mexico are being served by 
three new Sikorsky Aircraft S-55 helicopters. For over- 
water operations, the helicopters are equipped with special 


AROUND THE 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


SONAR DUNKER— Versatility of Sikorsky helicopters is 
again being demonstrated in the Atlantic, where Navy 
HO4S helicopters now perform anti-submarine missions. 
By dunking or trailing special sonar gear, the HO4S is 
prepared to make a major contribution to the job of 
finding and killing enemy submarines. This HO4S, with 
rotor blades folded, is pictured aboard the USS Leyte. 


flotation gear. Dependable Sikorsky S-55s, which avoid 
the hazards of surface transportation, have proved to be 
highly successful carrying drilling crews, special personnel 
and equipment between the mainland and offshore rigs. 
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COPTERS FOR CANADA-—Sikorsky HO4S helicopters 
are now serving with the Royal Canadian Navy. The first 
aircraft of an additional order of ten is pictured here dur- 
ing brief delivery ceremonies. Sikorsky helicopters, both 
military and commercial, are widely used in Canada. The 
dependable transportation they provide in a wide variety of 
jobs is especially important in Canada’s wilderness areas. 








FIRST ARMY FLIGHT OF THE VS-300 


In July, 1940, the first Army pilot flew a 
Sikorsky helicopter. He was Capt. H. F. 
Gregory (now Brig. General), pictured here 
in the experimental VS-300. 


This historic aircraft, America’s first truly 
successful helicopter, led to the manufacture 
of Sikorsky R-4s, with which the Army Air 
Corps pioneered helicopter operations dur- 
ing World War II. 











H-34s AT WORK— New Sikorsky H-34 transport helicopters 
are now on the job at Army aviation centers. Here a group of 
12 combat-equipped soldiers at Camp Rucker, Alabama, trains 
with one of the big helicopters, which are larger and more 
powerful than the widely-used Sikorsky H-19s. The new heli- 
copters are also built as the Navy’s anti-submarine HSS and 
will also be available as a 12-passenger commercial S-58. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 





Shipping Boom on Inland 
Waterways Add Pressure 
To CG Work Load 


There are now 2.000 barge lines 
operating over 17,000 
and barges on America’s inland 
waterways, and this post war boom 
shows no letting up. 
Hauls of towboat tonnage have in- 
creased hundreds of percent over 
the past years and this trend must 
eventually overload the limited 
Coast Guard facilities on these in- 
land waterways. 


More 


sions, 


tow boats 


signs of 


traffic co!li- 
fires and groundings 
damage to aids to navigation; and 
great numbers of marine inspec- 
tions. Tie this up with the phen- 
ominal increase in pleasure boating 
and you have a real Coast Guard 
headache. As the title of that new 
song suggests “Something's Got to 
Give.’ Either the Coast Guard 


means more 


more 


figures Out a way to increase next 
year's Operating budget, or there 
will be a reduction in some of the 
Coast Guard's effectiveness. Men 
and material can be spread just so 
thin and no thinner. 

The pending St. Lawrence Sea- 
way will add a work load to the 
9th District. The coming of new 
ocean-river type barges (operating 
between New Orleans and Florida 
ports) means more work for the 


7th and 8th. 





Maine Newspaper Gives 
Local CG a Low Blow 


Sooner or later most Coast 
Guardsmen find out that their work 
is kind of a thankless task, but the 
dirty blast that the Waterville, 
Maine, Sentinel gave the Coast 
Guard was enough to burn the hide 
off even the most calm and collected. 

It seems that the paper's wander- 





Sizing up their prize! the 13th Coast Guard District Rifle Trophy, are the members of the 
cutter BLUEBELL’s rifle team. The men are, left to right, Forrest W. Peil. EN1, Robert Canby, 


SA, Billie L. Sturgell, ENC, the team captain and Albert L. Olsen Jr., BM1. Their team score 


was 1332 out of a possible 1360. The BLUEBELL has a complement of only 11 men. The 
BLUEBELL, which is commanded by CHBOSN R. F. Rittenhouse, is based at Vancouver, Wash. 
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ing reporter called ‘Ima Wander- 
er,’ interviewed a local character 
and then wrote up his idiotic com- 
ments as if they were the gospel 
truth. 

Among other things the man in- 
dicated that: 
(1) The Coast Guard is now of lit- 
tle va.ue since the Navy took it 
over. (2) The efficiency of the 
Coast Guard is so low that fisher- 
men have to depend on themselves. 
(3) The main reason that the 
Coast Guard has moved some of 
its stations off the beaches and near- 
er the inlets is that Coast Guards- 
men can now have better liberty 
and party around more. 

How's that for a friendly pat on 
the back! 


Ham Radio Station 
Opened at Cape May 

CAPE MAY—Station K2CGC 
is on the air! Saturday 
ning a half dozen “ham” 
tion enthusiasts began their 


eve- 
Sta- 
first 


session at one of the country’s new- 
est outfits—the Center's K2CGC. 


Housed in a borrowed tent on 
the Station's abandoned air strip, 
they combed the air waves for a 
solid 24 hours, beginning at 5:00 
P.M. on Saturday. At the conclu- 
s.on of their contact marathon, the 
three licensed operators and as many 
novices counted a total of 465 con- 
tacts, including some in every state 
in the union plus nearly all Cana- 
dian provinces and one each with 
the Netherlands and Germany. 

Chief Pay Cerk C. Crabe, 
USCG, fostered the idea, himself 
a ‘‘Ham”’ operator for 20 yrs. 

The group’s purpose in initiat.ng 
this new program is to enable Sta- 
tion personnel to contact their 
hometowns at no cost, as well as to 
provide excellent instruction for in- 
terested men. 

Their transmitter and _ receiver 
will be permanently housed in a 
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crn 





Definitely not combat gear, but just as effective in enemy territory is the sheer stainless steel nightgown modeled by this veter- 


an to the Magazine’ Waterfront section, Lucy Marlow. Soon to be seen in Columbia's “My Sister Eileen”, our Lucy should prove 


an inspiration for any uniform change. 
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soon-to-be-completed room in the 
Recruit Recreation Hall. 

For their first night of operation, 
however, they chose the beach front, 
simulating battle conditions. For 
power they used an emergency gen- 
erator kept in the Fire House, since, 
in an emergency, the commercial 
power supply wouid be endangered. 

Their tent, borrowed from the 
New Jersey National Guard, was 
located far enough from all other 
equipment to prevent any interfer- 
ence, 

Their completing a contact every 
three minutes meant that they had 
little time to spare and will also 
give us a fair example of the num- 
ber of clubs and groups throughout 
the world that pursue this same 
pasttime. 

Mr. Crabe hopes that the station 
will begin regular evening opera- 
tions very shortly, at which time 
they will apply for admission in 
the Military Affiliate Radio Sys- 


tem. 


New Boat Falls May Be 
Answer to Tough Problem 


About the toughest and 
dangerous operation in Coast Guard 
Seamanship is the hooking-on and 
unhooking of a boat falls to a boat 
that is bouncing up and down in 
a heavy sea. Many a man, includ- 
ing your Editor, has had his chest 
and face scraped up while trying to 
wrestle with a half frozen releasing 
hook and a forty pound block. Re- 
cent reports from the Coast Guard's 
Testing and Development Section 
indicate that this problem has been 
largely solved. The improvements 
center around (1) A new Rottmer 
releasing mechanism with spring 
loaded palls (2) A smaller and 
lighter block with nylon sheaves 
(3) a single-line wire fall combined 
with the new releasing gear and a 


most 


high speed winch. 
The outlook is for fewer broken 
bones and missing teeth. 


Revolutionary Hurricane 
Technique Introduced 

E. W. Malanot, an MSTS skip- 
per and a veteran of many tropical 
storms has introduced a whole new 


theory of hurricane seamanship 
that seems to make a good deal of 
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sense. Normal hurricane doctrine 
requires that a ship be headed into 
the seas at a speed sufficient only to 
maintain steerage way. Mr. Mal- 
anot suggests cutting engines entire- 
ly when a ship enters the sector of 
the hurricane near the center. He 
suggests riding the storm rather 
than fighting it. 

One would normally think that 
when the engines were cut, the ship 
would immediately broach-to and 
take a terrific beating. But, Mr. 
Malanot points out that near the 
inner half of a huricane the wind 
and seas are seldom from the same 
direction and that the engines may 
be stopped without broaching. Mr. 
Malanot should know what he is 
talking about for he actually tried 
his theory in terrific blows in both 
the Carribean and the Pacific and 
reports easier riding and less dam- 
age. 

At any rate his idea is worth 
some serious study. All interested 
parties are referred to the July issue 
of the U. S. NAVAL INSTI- 
TUTE PROCEEDINGS. 


Pistol Team Off 
To Good Start 


Trophy-laden Rifle and Pistol 
detachments returned to the Center 
having shown their potentialities 
in competition with some of the 
nation’s leading marksmen. 

Sparrows Point, Maryland w 
the site of the Pistol team’s su 
it was there that they competed in 
the State of Maryland Revolver and 
Pistol Championships, firing along- 
side tough Marine Corps, Border 
Patrol and Bureau of Ordnance con- 
tingents. 

Though the local squad entered 
the championship race with only a 
week’s practice on the line this year, 
they improved their showings as 
each event was decided, finishing 
fourth—on the final day—among 
61 entered teams in the .22 caliber 
team match. 

Pistoleers LCDR M. E. Meekins, 
LTJG L. S. Santman and LT W. 
E. Sale were the squad’s trophy 
winners. Mr. Meekins, permanent- 
ly stationed at the Marine Inspec- 
tion Office, Norfolk, Va., was sec- 
ond Master in the .45 caliber Na- 
tional Match Course as well as 
fourth Master in the .22 caliber 
rapid fire event. 


LT Sale, stationed at the CG 
Air Station, San Diego, California, 
won his trophy finishing fifth 
sharpshooter in the .45 caliber 
time fire. 

LTJG Santman, on his way to 
duty in San Salvador, Bahama Is- 
lands, finished high on four lists: 
he was third expert in the .38 cali- 
ber Camp Perry course, fifth expert 
in the .38 caliber time fire match, 
second expert in the .22 time fire 
match and fifth expert in the .38 
caliber aggragate. As the title im- 
plies, Mr. Santman had the fifth 
highest cumulative total in all .38 
caliber competition; it might be 
noted that over 300 experts were 
participating in that event. 

A total of 660 pistol shooters en- 
tered this, the largest pistol tourna- 
ment in the U. S. on the nation’s 
largest range. U. S. Marine, Border 
Patrol and Bureau of Ordnance 
teams bettered the Coast Guard 
team in that order. 

As the pistol team was sighting 
in on the Maryland tournament 
laurels, a three-man rifle detachment 
journeyed to Wilmington, Dela- 
ware to enter the Delaware Tide- 
water Championships, in the indi- 
vidual events, along with 30 other 
entrants. 

ENS J. I. 


home the 


Doughty brought 
first-place trophy, and 


SAN FRANCISCO Before boarding his 
plane for return to Washington, President 
Eisenhower chats with Rear Admiral R. T. 
McElligott, USCG, Commander Western Area 
and 12th Coast Guard District. Earlier in 
the day, the President had addressed the 
10th Anniversary Conference of the United 
Nations. He arrived and departed from the 
San Francisco Coast Guard Air Station. 


1955 
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his companions—LTJG P. H. 
Breed and LTJG L. J. Larson fin- 


ished third and ninth respectively. 


Other competitors were civilians 
and members of the Delaware Na- 
tional Guard. 


Salt Water Grist 


FEW WEEKS after the article on 

the Lightship OVERFALLS was 
prepared for this issue, she was 
struck by the S. S. STEEL KING 
inbound for Delaware Bay in a 
fog. Her bow plating was damaged, 
but the lightship was able to main- 
tain station without immediate 
repairs . . . Reports that an uniden- 
tified submarine had picked up the 
crew of the distressed fishing boat 
BLUE STAR turned out to be a 
hoax. Two boys confessed break- 
ing into the yacht ST. JOSEPH and 
transmitting the messages on the 
yacht’s radio which was tuned to 
2738 kcs . Two passing Coast 
Guardsmen spotted a fire in a tool 
shed up in Newburyport, Mass. 
They grabbed a garden hose, climb- 
ed up on a garage roof, and poured 
water on the blaze. They were 
credited with saving the nearby 
house and garage. 

* x * 

Finding the usual storm warn- 
ing flag hoist insufficiently effective 
in passing the word, the Officer in 
Charge of the Pt. Judith Lifeboat 
Station, Chief LeSage, has devel- 
oped a system of phone calls to 
improve this type of communica- 
tion. When the warnings come in 
calls are made to scores of boat 
liver:es, boat yards, fishing bait 
shops, and other marine establish- 
ments. The number of persons 
warned has been greatly multiplied 
by this move . . . We see by some 


old ship's papers owned by a Mr., 


Barron that back in 1872 the ship's 
carpenters received more money 
than the third mate. Maybe DC 
men ought to strike for higher 
wages Out in Eureka, Cali- 
fornia the Coast Guard helped the 
local firemen fight a fire, so the 
firemen threw a dance at the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium with the Coast 
Guardsmen, off the CGC BALSAM, 
as guests of honor. 
* x * 

The CGC STORIS on her way to 

Juneau, scraped a rock and cut a 
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CHSCLK Mark Hutchinson, well known in 
the N. Y. area, recently retired with 32 
years of service. His earlier duty was 
aboard such cutters as the TUSCARORA, 
HAIDA and the UNALGA. His later duties in- 
volved personnel work at Headquarters and 
the 3rd District. Mark, whose wife Selma 
is employed at HQ, will retire as a full lieu- 
tenant. 


slit in her bottom. Water filled 
a refrigerator compartment, but 
prompt work by the cutter’s dam- 
age control parties, prevented fur- 
ther damage Contrary to 
earlier reports, the question of an 
Ocean Station on the Gulf is still 
very much alive. The weather 


bureau may operate a ship of their 
own temporarily, hoping for the 
Coast Guard to eventually take over 
the job .. . Four Coast Guardsmen 
were seriously hurt, them 
fatally in an auto wreck near New 
London. The dead are 
Kaiwa and Felix Felipe, both of 
Honolulu and _ stationed at the 
Academy as stewards. Injured were 
CS1 George Welch and SN James 
Wright. Their auto swerved off 
the road and hit a utility pole. 


two of 


Samuel 


* 


The St. Pete Air Station is to 
have a new CO. CMDR. Gilbert 
Evans reports to Norfolk. CMDR. 
R. A. Tuttle will take over until 
relieved by CMDR. Wallace Han- 
cock late in August . . .Up around 
Plymouth, Mass. the citizens are 
up in arms over the Coast Guard's 
closing of the Gurnet Lifeboat 
Station. Letters expressing ‘“‘out- 
rageous indignation’ are on their 
way to Mass. law makers. . . ‘‘Hot- 
rudders,’’ the nautical version of 
the hot-rodders, are plaguing the 
Norfolk area. Police have been as- 
signed to ride along on some of the 
routine 40-footer patrols of that 
area to help spot the reckless driving 

The CGC EASTWIND, now on 
her way north to join the WEST- 
WIND, is still jinxed with trouble 
in her electrical system. “Two minor 
fires were reported in her wiring 
just before sailing time. 


30 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO THE 
U.S. ARMED FORCES 


AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 
AND LOANS 


Teen. 


Commissioned Officers and Non-Coms of 


First Two Grades. . 


. Wherever Located 


STAFFED BY FORMER MEMBERS OF THE SERVICE 
WHO UNDERSTAND YOUR FINANCIAL PROBLEMS! 


Contact Dept. D of office nearest you 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., 113 N. ST. ASAPH ST 
AUGUSTA, GA., MARION 8LDG., 
COLUMBUS, GA., 3 VICTORY DRIVE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KY., 109 N. MAIN ST 
HONOLULU, T. H., 1410 KAPIOLANI BLVD 


Pederal Sen ices Pinance 
AND AFFILIATES 
Washington 6.D.C * 


SS 


739 BROAD ST 


LOUISVILLE, KY., 606 S. 4TH STREET 
WARRINGTON, FLA., 51 NAVY BLVD 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 1407 BUSH ST 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 3603 BROADWAY 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF., 1348 3RD AVE 


OSSETTSSSSS 
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While digging through the trash 
can of a large shore-based CG ex- 
change (You never know where 
you'll find a story) the following 
inventory was noted: 100 beer 
cans, 2 ice-cream containers, one 
coke bottle. Could it be that the 
soft-drinks and malted-milk crowd 
is On its way out? . . . Some guys 
just can’t win. After a trip to the 
hospital for an emergency appen- 
dectomy, EM1 James Coidakis got 
orders to the Cape Atholl, Green- 
land Loran Station .. . A criminal 
lawyer would have a hard time 
earning a living in the Coast Guard. 
The Treasury General Counsel, 
who is the Coast Guard’s “‘Judge 
Advocate General,’’ reports only 
8.3 general court martial cases per 
10,000 men compared to the nor- 
mal of 60 cases per 10,000 men— 
Shield. 

x * * 

Ninth District Office personnel 
are holding up better than average 
in the recent heatwaves. It seems 
they have moved to a new office 
building, the main post office, most 
of which is air-conditioned 
Also in the home-improvement de- 
partment is the new coffee shop 
and sink arrangement built into the 
quartermaster’s gear closet just aft 
of the wheel house of the CGC 
CASTLE ROCK. This is very handy 
for the bridge and CIC gang, but 
unfortunately when the seas build 
up some find it a handy place to 
heave up. The CASTLE ROCK also 
boasts about the only  sea-going 
tailor in the outfit. “‘Ye Olde 
Tailor Shoppe’ is under the man- 
agement of ‘Moose’ Cofran, QM2. 
Moose has a sewing machine and 
among other delicate operations he 
can turn shirt collars. 

« x * 


An the 


“Engineer's 
Digest points out that a large cutter 
operating at standard speed in a 
restricted channel may ride as much 


article in 


as two or three feet lower than 
usual due to the changes forced 
into the shape of the surrounding 
water surface .. . To help service- 
men manage the ordinary and ex- 
traordinary problems of their per- 
sonal finances, a new book is on the 
market: ‘‘Princip‘es of Personal 
Finances for Service Personnel’ 
(Purchased through the Military 
Service Publishing Co.) It touches 
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on Household effects, taxes, GI Bill, 
etc... The Dean of the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and the Blind 
is now doing duty as a Coast Guard 
Officer. She is Lt. Gertrude Mar- 
shall who is serving a tour of re- 
serve duty at the Norfolk District 
Office. 
* * * 


The Coast Guard's Chief of 
Personnel, Rear Admiral William 
Kenner, has made a change in his 
own personnel status. The Admiral 
was recently married to Miss Helen 
Catherine von Storre Cannon of 
Hamlet, N. C. The groom's twin 
brother, Admiral Frank Kenner, 
was the best man . One of the 
two men in the Coast Guard’s 165 
year history to have risen from the 
ranks as an enlisted man to full 
Captain recently retired. He is Cap- 
tain Leslie Edwards, whose last 
assignment was that of District 
Engineer of the 3rd CGD. The 
Captain served with the old des- 
troyer force, aboard the WAKE- 
FIELD, and was EO of the NORTH- 
WIND ... Also retired out on the 


west coast were MMC John As- 
plund, BMC George Payer, and 
Chief Warrant Officer Charles Suf- 
czwnski. Chief Payer and Mr. 
Sufczwnski last served in Alaska, 
and Chief Asplund was off the 
Umatilla Lightship. 


* 2k * 


Last month we were misled by 
a west coast newspaper clipping, 
and came out with the statement 
that the Mile Rocks Light Station 
had been made automatic. We have 
now been informed that its crew: 
BM1 Freyslaben, EN2 Brill, SN 
Moose, and SA Edwards are not as 
yet “‘automatic coasties”’ An 
impressive ceremony was held at 
the CG Barracks at Baltimore for 
the retirement of Commander A. E. 
Del Pra, Executive officer of the 
Baltimore Group. The commander 
will find civilian life unusually 
strange, for he has never been a 
civilian in this country. He en- 
listed almost his first day off the 
boat from Europe. His knowledge 
of Europe and it’s languages figured 
in one on his recent assignments to 


As a 32-foot motor lifeboat stands by in the narrow inlet, an Auxiliary boat is being loaded 
in Depoe Bay for the annual “Fleet of Flowers”. 
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The CRAB QUEEN enters the Pacific with her decks loaded with flowers. Ugly seas added a 
note of tension to the ceremonies and made the presence of the CG motorlifeboat appreci- 


ated. 


NATO, and to his assignment to 
Naples, Italy as a CG Hearing Offi- 
cer. 

* xx * 

The old “Ingham gang of °37” 
and others are invited to drop a 
line to Fred Ramsey who is now 
retired after over 26 years. Fred 
lost his address book when his home 
burned, and hopes his old shipmates 
will rally around and fill a new 
one for him... The Moyer family 
is mighty proud of Walter C. 
Moyer (Ret.). Since his retirement 
he has obtained an A.B. degree 
from William and Mary and an 
L.L.B. degree from the Atlanta 
Law School. 


(Photo by Rutherford Hayes) 


Aux. Honors The Dead 


Foe THE last ten years the Depoe 
Bay Flotilla 78 has sponsored 
the now famous “‘Fleet of Flowers’ 
with the assistance of the neighbor- 
ing communities on the Oregon 
coast. 

A memorial service is held at the 
Coast Guard quarters, after which 
the Auxiliary boats are loaded with 
the guests and their floral offerings, 
which are taken to sea to be 
posited. 

Many send their flowers from 
throughout the world and others 
have them made by the Commitee. 
There is always a large wreath 


d c- 





Coast Guard League 


Will be held 
San Diego, California. 


Headquarters—U.S. Grant Hotel. 
$15.00. 


Registration Fee 


Committee. 


Hotel, 3rd &% Broadway. 
Rates 





The Tenth Annual National Convention 


Dates—September 21, 22, 23, 24. 


Convention Program—Joint Luncheon & Banquet -— Ball with the 
Spartners, San Diego Chapter 1110 Open House, Puerto Rico Night, 
A trip to Tia Juana in old Mexico. Also we have the promise of a 
Mexican Dinner at the Caliente Grayhound Club, while we are in 
Mexico. Other entertainment is being planned by the Convention 


We hope to have all Business Sessions in the morning so the 
afternoons will be free to do as you please. 


All Room Reservations will be made direct to the U.S. Grant 


Doubles $9.50, Singles $7. 
V. W. Conn, Convention Chairman 


50. 
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for the five Sullivan brothers lost 
with the Cruiser JUNEAU. 

The seawall offers an unobstruct- 
ed view of the ocean for the 450 
inhabitants and the ten thousand 
that attend. 

Captain R. H. French represented 
Rear Admiral L. W. Perkins, Com- 
mander of the 13th Dist., and 
Senator Hatfield was there for the 
Governor of Oregon. Dist Com- 
modore R. D. Harting, Seattle, 
Wash., and Rear Commodore E. 
G. Craven, Portland, Ore., repre- 
sented the Auxiliary. 

The Auxiliary has a plaque at 
the bell by the CG quarters, for 
one SBMLB, for one of their mem- 
bers, 65 year old, who gave his 
life, as a civilian, in a rescue at- 
tempt. 


This year the 28 Auxiliary 
facilities prepared to put to sea but 
as the deck of the Cutter BONHAM 
standing by was not visable at 
times only three sports and com- 
mercial fishing boats carried the 
floral offerings, without passengers. 
They demonstrate safety as well 
as teach it.—By Rutherford B. 
Hayes. 


Rear Admiral 
Commander of the Third Coast 
Guard District, and other officers 
of the Coast Guard and its civilian 
Auxiliary reviewed a fleet of 250 
Auxiliary boats from such farflung 
home ports as Red Bank, N.J., on 
August 6. 


Louis B. Olson, 





SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
+ 
Construction 
of All Types 
+ 
ii Heavy Hoisting 
MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
260 Ave., New York 
Chicago Wash., D.C. 
Jamaica, BWI 


Malison 
Cleveland 


Key West Kingston, 











ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
NAUTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


oritime 
Maryland, 
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your operations? 


How long has it been since you’ve looked over your present forms. 
Or have you just overlooked them, without connecting changing con- 
ditions at your company with the need for changed systems? A thor- 
ough analysis of your operation by a Baltimore Business Forms 
expert can pay unexpected dividends in the form of faster paper work, 
greater internal efficiency and speedier external communications 
and deliveries. The experience gained by Baltimore Business Forms 
in solving countless problems for over 60,000 of the nation’s leading 
business houses can solve yours too. Give us a call or write us— 
today! There’s a handy coupon printed below. 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3132 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Md. 
We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 





Name celina ait 
Company 
Type of Business 


Address 
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An innovation this year was the 
“British’’ form of fleet review. The 
reviewing party, aboard a 40-foot 
Coast Guard cutter, made the in- 
spection tour along the Navesink 
River, where the Auxiliary fleet 
was strung out at anchor. Hereto- 
fore, the Auxiliary fleet has parad- 
ed past a moored review boat. 


Assists 


“Doc’’ Gamboa of Castle Island 
Flotilla while cruising on his Juan- 
ita 1V off Peddocks Island spotted 
a rowboat in trouble. He reports, 
at 1430 came alongside a fourteen- 
foot rowboat out of Houghs Neck 
with fishing party of three aboard. 
Wind was strong from the west, 
boat had lost anchor and rower 
could not make headway. Boat 
was half full of water and found- 
ering. The three victims were taken 
aboard the Juanita and the row- 
boat was taken in tow for Houghs 
Neck. One of the victims, a four- 
teen year old girl, was treated for 
shock and nervous collapse and her 
father and brother were given stim- 
ulants. 





Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
And Shipmates Are Located 











T= FIRST step in arranging a mutual 
transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col- 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
eager to correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred: 


MATTEO, ODDO, YN2, (308- 
361), USCG Air Station, Salem, 
Mass. (9th, 3rd or 2nd Dis- 
tricts) 

. L. WILSON CS3, USCGC LI- 
LAC, Gloucester City, N.J. (Any 
light ship in the 3rd District or 
any unit in the 5th or 7th) 

RONALD J. NOORMAN, SN, 
(309-863), USCG Air Station, 
Salem, Mass. (9th Dstrict) 

WILLIAM LEAHY, YN 3, (308- 
195) USCG Base, Galveston, 
Texas (Any unit in the 9th 
District ) 

DAVID T. SHIMABUKURO, 
SD2, (302-416), USCG BAL- 
SAM, Box 1019, Eureka, Calif. 
(3rd, 5th or 7th Districts) 
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Riding herd on dtifting icebergs . . 


round-ups of rum-runners . . 


asters and dating rescues . 


. might 


famous dis- 


HAROLD WATERS, author of Bushman at Large, 


joined the Coast Guard to find 


ADVENTURE 
UNLIMITED 


From the icy waters of Greenland to the steaming 
Pacific—this is the story of twenty years of far-flung 
adventure with the Coast Guard: of the sinking of 
the VESTRIS—of the crew of the submarine S-4 


trapped below the surface of the water 


of the pa 


thetic mission of mercy after a Florida hurricane—of 
winter patrol off Cape Hatteras. By a humorous rover 
as much at home with words as he is with ships and 


men. 


$3.95 at all bookstores 
or write 
PRENTICE-HALL, IN‘ 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 





JOHN GUSLER, SNBM, 
822), 
Maine 
Maine. 
tricts) 

BOB McDANIEL, M3, (310- 
353), USCGC BRAMBLE, 100 
MacArthur Causeway, Miami 
Beach, Fla. (8th District. Pre- 
fer Louisiana or Texas) 

NORMAN HARTZELL, SK2, 
USCGC KLAMATH, | Seattle, 
Washington (12th or 11th Dis- 
tricts) 

EDWARD BISHOP, YN3, Mili- 
tary Personnel, USCG Yard, 
Curtis Bay, Md. (llth, 12th 
or 9th District) 

DANIEL. J...GUILETT, 
310-601, Sandy Point 
Annapolis, Md. 
Districts ) 

WILEY E. ALDRET, BMC (P), 
259-446, Sandy Hook LYS, 
Fort Hancock, N. J. (7th or 8th 
Districts) 

CHARLES R. LEGACHINSKY, 
CS$2, L/B Station, Sheboygan, 
Wis. (11th or 12th Districts) 

RONALD F. TULPPO, SK3, 
USCG Base, 196 Tradd St., 
Charleston, S. C. (9th District) 

ROBERT E. DEMERS, CS2, 
(273-250), USCGC ELM, c/o 
C.G. L/S., Atlantic City, N. J. 
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(309- 
USCGC ACUSHNET, 
State Pier, Portland, 
(9th, 2nd or 3rd Dis- 


FN, 
L/S, 
)7th or 8th 


(7th District. Prefer Miami 
area ) 

D. KLOTCHMAN, GM2, US- 
CGC BOUTWELL, Brownsville, 
Texas (llth, 7th or 3rd Dis- 
tricts. N.Y.C. in the 3rd) 

DONALD F. MERCER, 
USCGC MALLow, Box 810, 
Astoria, Oregon (9th District. 
Prefer Toledo, Cleveland, De- 
troit area. Would also take 2nd 
or 3rd Districts) 

CHARLES W. PALMER, SN, 
USCGC MENDOTA, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. (8th District. Prefer 
Texas ) 

CARLTON L. STANLEY, EN3, 
306-434, USCGC BRIER, Box 
495, Brunswick, Ga. (5th or 

2nd Districts) 


SAV AGE'S 


NAVY & GENERAL 
SUPPLY CorpP. 
Specialist To 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD 
UNIFORMS & ACCESSORIES 
MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Measurement Blanks % Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 


236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 


EM2, 
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i; 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. a. 
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atten ‘all ands: 


enter the 
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Uniform 


SHAPE 


CONTEST 


Just get your Free Entry Blank today, 
and identify the classes of the 12 
U.S. Naval vessels shown in silhou- 
ette on the blank. Then follow the 
simple printed directions for entering 
and mailing. That’s all there is to it. 
You're eligible to enter only if you're 
in the U.S. Coast Guard or Navy. 


A 1955 HILLMAN HUSKY 

HILLMAN HUSKY — combines sedan 
car comfort and good looks —.plus 
station wagon capacity. Seats four in 
style. Delivers up to 35 miles per gal 
lon. Easy to handle. Delivery anywhere 
— Overseas or U.S.A. 


AN EXPENSE PAID TRIP TO NEW YORK 
A week’s stay at the famous HOTEL 
NEW YORKER — in the heart of New 
York — 34th Street and 8th Avenue. 
Flown in and returned by world 
renowned Trans-Continental Airlines. 


A PORTABLE SHORT WAVE RADIO 

By HALLICRAFTERS, famous for fine 
radios. Capable of pick ng up stations 
anywhere on the globe. Gives per- 


fect reception — for batteries or 110 
Volts AC. 


AND 300 OTHER PRIZES 


Get your PIRREE Entry Blank 


at your favorite store today! 


See Our complete line of SEAGOING Rinso 


BLUE 


uniforms, Seafarer, Chief and Skipper. Gtaram 


Seagoing Uniform Corp., 
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‘Proceed and Assist’ 








The Struggle to Rescue the Survivors of the 
CLARKSDALE VICTORY 


[ WAS Thanksgiving Day at the 
U. S. Coast Guard Loran Trans- 
mitting Station, Cape Atholl, 
Greenland, not far from Thule Air 
Force Base. Dinner was over and 
the crew was relaxing over a cup of 
coffee. Thoughts naturally went 
back to other Thanksgivings at 
other places, and each man had 
some particular incident to recall. 
This was my story. 

At 1826, Monday, November 
24, 1947, the Coast Guard Cutter 
WACHUSETT, CDR. E. V. Carl- 
son commanding, dropped anchor 
in Idaho Inlet, near the junction 
of Icy Straits and Cross Sound. 
Seas had been too rough for small 
boat landings at Cape Spencer 
Light Station, so the afternoon had 
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By LT. L. C. Batdorf 
USCG 


been spent in boarding and inspect- 
ing boats at Hoonah. All was quiet 
below decks when at 2227 we re- 
ceived a dispatch from the Com- 
mander, CG _ Operating Base, 
Ketchikan, ordering us to proceed 
and assist the U.S. Army Trans- 
port CLARKSDALE VICTORY which 
had run aground on Graham Island 
of the Queen Charlotte group. The 
turbine was warmed up, the anchor 
detail called, and at 2304 we were 
underway at best possible speed. 
When I went off watch at 0800 the 
following morning, the ship was 
beginning to rise and fall with the 


WACHUSETT 


swells as we neared Cape Ommaney 
at the southern tip of Baranof 
Island. 

That same evening the Cutter 
CITRUS under the command of Lt. 
Ralph Burns had anchored at Port 
Protection after working buoys in 
the area. At 2355 it also was 
underway to assist. 

On the morning of November 
25th, Coast Guard aircraft from 
the Annette Island Air Detachment 
took to the air. The CG 37782, 
a Gruman Duck two-engined am- 
phibian, piloted by Ledr. O. D. 
Weed, Jr., located the vessel 
aground on the west coast of tiny 
Hippa Island. An oil slick extend- 
ed five miles seaward. Survival 
gear and rations were dropped and 
it was noted that they were re- 
trieved by the survivors. The SS 
DENALI of the Alaska Steamship 
Co. was standing by offshore and 
agreed to launch a lifeboat. The 
aircraft also located a small cove, 
subsequently named Lucky Cove, 
which would be suitable for small 
boat landings on the island. 

Later in the day the CG 48406, 
a PBY type aircraft, dropped addi- 
tional survival equipment. The 
DENALI advised the plane that it 
had lost one lifeboat attemping to 
launch it in the heavy seas. A 
message block was dropped to a 
fishing boat anchored on the lee 
side of the island, and a man was 
seen to retrieve it and row ashore. 
At 1650 the CG 37782 returned 
and landed on the lee side of the 
island. Ledr. F. J. Scheiber, AMM 
1/c L. F. Tanner, and CPhM S. 
Shost went ashore in a rubber raft 
and started to work their way 
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across the island to the scene of 


the wreck. 


The CITRUS arrived on the scene 
at 1637, passing through the oil 
slick which had been reported. At 
1750 it anchored on the lee side 
of the island. Ledr. Scheiber and 
the two enlisted men returned to 
the ship at 1905, having been 
forced to turn back because of the 
darkness and _ the impenetrable 
wilderness. 


At 1935 the WACHUSETT 
reached the scene, but was unable 
to launch a small boat because of 
the darkness and rough seas. Since 
the WACHUSETT was of deeper 
draft than the CITRUS, it was un- 
able to enter the shallow water 
behind the island, and therefore 
cruised offshore during the night. 


Wednesday morning at 0705 a 
search party left the CITRUS to 
work its way overland. At 0840 
the WACHUSETT sighted the bow 
section of the wreck almost high 
and dry on the beach. The ship 
had broken in half aft of the No. 2 
kingpost, and the stern section had 
slid into deep water, apparently 
trapping most of the crew below 
decks. A search party headed by 
Assistant Surgeon Lewis Allen, 
USPHS, left the WACHUSETT at 
0921. 

When the CG 48406 arrived on 
the scene at 0925, it was directed 
to search from Renell Sound north 
to Athlow Bay. At 0930 the 
CITRUS search party reported that 
they had reached the scene and 
found four survivors. There were 
also three bodies on the beach. Late 
that afternoon a fourth body was 
recovered from the water. The 
CG 48406 sighted a_ lifeboat, 
but closer inspection revealed that 
it was empty. The CG 37782 
dropped additional supplies to the 
shore parties about noon. Aboard 
as passengers were Mr. Jackson of 
the Fishing News and Mr. Baker 
of the Ketchikan Chronicle. 

It was decided that the survivors 
would be carried over and in litters 
to Lucky Cove where they would 
be put in small boats and trans- 
ported to the WACHUSETT and 
CITRUS. So it was that Carlos 
Sanabria was brought aboard the 
WACHUSETT at 1520. He was suf- 
fering from exposure, shock, and 
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a severely bruised foot. After rest- 
ing, he related how a wave had 
washed him off the bow, but he 
managed to stay afloat until he felt 
land under his feet. He crawied on 
his hands and knees until the 
waves no longer crashed around 
him and then collapsed on the 
beach. The remaining survivors 
stayed on the beach over night with 
the search parties. 

Thanksgiving morning I set out 
for the beach in charge of a group 
of seventeen men. It was our pur- 
pose to carry overland to the cove 
the bodies of the three men who 
had been found on the beach. The 
boats that took us to the cove were 
to transport the survivors to he 
CITRUS where they would be picked 
up by aircraft. 

When I stepped on the beach at 
Lucky Cove, I was greeted by En- 
sign G. R. Taylor. He led our 
party to the scene of the wreck and 
then returned to the cove. We 
turned to our unpleasant task. 
After wrapping the bodies in can- 
vas and securely lashing them in 
litters, we set out. As I recall it 
took us three hours to cover the 114 
miles from the wreck to the cove. 
I doubt if white men had ever set 
foot on Hippa Is.and before. It 
was virgin territory, and we were 
forced to follow animal trails, as 
had the rescue parties before us. 
At one point it was necessary to 
scale a steep embankment about 
fifty feet high, and at another to 
cross a gully by inching the litters 
along a falen tree. It was t.ring 
work and when we returned to the 
ship late in the afternoon I was 
so exhausted I could eat nothing 
but a few pieces of turkey and a 
piece of mince pie for my Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

Fr.day the C'TRUS searched the 
west shore of Graham Island while 
the WACHUSETT cruised offshore. 
The MV Sooke Post advised tae 
CITRUS that it had searched Athlow 
Bay, Otard Bay, and Port Louis, 
but had found nothing. Visibility 
was pocr, so at 1700 the CITRUS 
anchored in Algeria Bay, Langara 
Isand. Saturday the CITRUS 
searched Peril and Bevesford Bays, 
and the west and north shores of 
Langara Island with negative re- 
sults. 


Mr. Dial, an Army Transporta- 


tion Service surveyor, was anxious 
to inspect the wreckage from shore, 
so Saturday he and I returned to 
the scene of the disaster. It 
a scene of indescribable confusion. 
Everything was covered with fuel 
oil. A lifeboat had been washed 
ashore. In fact, one of the bodies 
had been found in the bottom of 
it. We found the chronometer and 
sextant boxes, both empty. The 
ship had been traveling light from 
Whittier to Seattle, carrying about 
two hundred tons of miscellaneous 
cargo. Oddly enough, I found the 
top and bottom of a pressure cooker 
within ten feet of each other. Mr. 
Dial was of the opinion that 
nothing more could be accomplish- 
ed, so we returned to the ship. 


was 


The search for possib!e survivors 
continued by sea and air for several 
days. The lifeboat lost by the 
DENALI was sunk by rifle fire. A 
lifejacket was recovered, but it also 
was from the DENALI. The CIT- 
RUS was released from the search 
on Sunday. On Tuesday, December 
2nd, the WACHUSETT returned to 
Ketchikan and turned over the 
bodies to Val Jolicoeur, a local mor- 
tician, and Ist Lt. L. O. Styve, 
U. S. Army, from the Seattle Port 
of Embarkation. Carlos Sanabria 
was placed in the infirmary at the 
CG Base. 

So ends the story of another 
marine tragedy in the history of 
Alaska and the Coast Guard. 





CG IQ Answers 


1. Alex V. Frazer 


2. Hopley Yeaton of the SCRAM- 
MEL. 


3. French 
Dobbin 
S. I. Kimball 

Lincoln 

1915 

She was given to British dur- 

WWII, H. M. S. 

CULVER, and sunk by a tor- 


pedo with only 13 survivors 
in 1942. 


renamed 
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DELAWARE 
WELCOME 
MAT * 


U. §. Coast Guard Magazine Visits the WAL-605 


toy MILES off the low surf-swept beaches of 

Cape Henlopen the lightship OVERFALLS (WAL- 
605) dips and plunges through the endless swells. 
Inbound traffic makes a sharp turn at her moorings 
and heads up the Delaware Bay channel. Most out- 
bound traffic turns north and heads out past the 
FIVE FATHOMS Lightship towards European ports. 


The OVERFALLS acts as a mid-channel marker 
with safe water on each side. Good pilots learn to 
keep close to mid-channel markers, but sometimes 
they get too close. Many a cold foggy night the 
crew of the OVERFALLS, awaking to the scream of 
the general alarm, has had to dash for the weather 
deck; stand there on the icy decks (bare footed aiid in 
skivies) as a monstrous black shape slides by only 
yards away. Under such circumstances, the profanity 
is choice. The memory of last October’s collision 
is still fresh in the minds of all hands. Having your 
bow stoved in by a large tanker, and being knocked 
a full quarter mile off station in the process, is hard 
to forget. 

The OVERFALL’S crew of 15 is headed by CH- 
BOSN R. O. Hall. ENC Buresch heads the engineer- 
ing department, and BMC Walter Midgett is in 
charge on deck. CS2 James Keels, now serving aboard 
his 3rd lightship, handles the SD and CS duties along 
with CS2 Evans. EM2 Spivak and Chief Buresch 
team up to keep the ship’s electronics gear in service 
(no ET aboard). In the absence of the chiefs, BM] 
Howard and EN1 Landon fill in as division heads. 
Five seamen make up the bull gang. 


With the beach (Lewes Lifeboat Station) only 
a 20-minute run by 40-footer, the OVERFALL’S per- 
sonnel roster is broken up into a three section liberty 
arrangement. As long as compensatory leave holds up, 
her crew will operate on an 8 day off, 21 day on 
set-up. 

The seamen watches run on a 4 hour on, 8 hour 
off schedule and the engine watches average about 
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the same. One seaman and one engineman are on 
watch at all times. The mid-watch gets to sleep for 
a spell each morning, but the rest of those off watch 
turn to for routine cleaning and maintenance. 


The ship's main power plant (8 cylinder Atlas 
Imperial, 550 HP) is secured when on station except 
for the weekly trial. As a result the engine watch 
is strictly an auxiliary affair. The boiler, the 3 gen- 
erators (Cummings A.C.), the air compressor, and 
the refrigerating motors must be looked in on from 
time to time, but on the whole, the engine watch 
is kind of peaceful and routine. 


For a look at the deck watch routine, your re- 
porter rolled out with the mid-watch and shadowed 
seaman Murphy as he covered his appointed rounds 
and duties. 


The OVERFALL’s limited deck force turns to for a bit of touch-up 
painting just forward of the fore’mast. Bow aft: SA Lowell Bernette, 
SN Thomas Murphy, and SN Frederick Shepler. In the lower right 
hand corner it can be noted that the paint has been worn away 
from the main deck, but that the deck has not rusted because of 
its galvanized treatment. 
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This mid watch started off about like any other 
—a handful of cold water in the face and a cup of 
hot coffee. EN1 Landon was puttering around the 
galley fixing a can of mushroom soup as he came 
off the 8 to 12 watch. EN3 Sidney had just reiieved 
him. Things were kind of stuffy below, and it felt 
good to step out into the cool night breeze. The 
decks were wet from the light rain that had been 
falling, but the visibility was good. The breakwater 
lights were flashing four miles off the stern. A group 
of running lights could be seen moving left off the 
bow. A moderate swell was coming in on the port 
beam, but the OVERFALLS was not rolling. (Her 
45,000 gallons of fuel and her rolling chocks give 
her a terrific amount of stability. ) 

Up in the wheel house things were dark and 
quiet. The engine order telegraph gave off a dull 
yellow light that shined off a dozen brass fixtures. 
The noise of the seas outside were muffled by the 
dull rumbling of the ship's blowers. Murphy was 
propped against the chart table looking over the log 
entries of his predecessor. 

Over at one corner the surface-search radar was in 
operation and its PPI scope showed several targets in 
the area. Murphy explained that if a ship gets close 
and is on a collision course, he shifts the set to the 1.5 
mile range scale so as to better observe its movements. 
If it keeps coming on in and gets within half mile, he 
sounds the general alarm. This gives the crew a 
chance to make it topside and grab a life jacket in 
case they are about to be hit. Since no one wants to 
be trapped below during a collision, the men don't 
mind an occasional false alarm. 

The radar is also used for position checks (ranges 
on the shore and on nearby buoys are used). During 
periods of good visibility, the skipper uses a sextant 
(horizontally) for more accurate checks. 

Checking the main light was no problem. Its 
light, blinking on 10 seconds and off 5 seconds re- 
flects off the spray shield on the bow and back into 


James Keels, CS2, sets a place for the Lightship’s Commanding Of- 
ficer in the wardroom. The single desk that constitute’s the unit's 
ship's office can just be seen at the lower left. 
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Murphy enters a notation in his log while on watch up in the ves- 
sel’s wheel house. Two radio telephones and a radio direction find- 
er fill in the after bulkhead. 


the wheel house through the ports. The half hour 
check on the radio beacon is more complicated. After 
taking a good look around for nearby ships, Murphy 
went below to the radio room. Under normal con- 
ditions the beacon sounds every half hour (on the 
1, 4, 7th and 31, 34, 37th minutes). During periods 
of low visibility, it sounds every three minutes. Mur- 
phy got a time tick from the radio and synchronized 
the three beacon time clocks, then sat back to listen 


Totally at peace with the world is SN Shepler. Note large lockers, 
bed lamps, and the general cleanliness of this foc’sle. There is no- 
thing plush about the bunks however. They are strictly standard 
issue. 


for the dot dash dot at the appointed minutes. The 
ship's fog horn is also tied in with the beacon’s timing 


device. When operating it is on 1.5 seconds, silent 
3 seconds, on 1.5 seconds, and silent 14 seconds. 
The horn is plenty noisy out on deck, but is fairly 
well muffled below decks (though still loud enough 


to be plenty irritating). 
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Here’s Murphy down below in the ship’s radio beacon room in the 
process of synchronizing the beacon’s clocks. 


Other duties of the deck watch take in: handling 
storm signals, making fire and security rounds, and 
keeping an eye on local aids to navigation. All in all, 
the seaman’s watch on a lightship has as much re- 
sponsibility connected with it as any seaman’s watch 
in the Coast Guard. 

Built in 1950, the WAL 605 is one of the 
service's newest lightships. Her length, 129 feet, is 
about average, but her 30-foot beam is wider than 
usual. Her crew unanamously agree that she is more 
comfortable and more stable than her predecessor, 
though they miss the old foc’sle arrangement (whereby 
the seamen slept two to a room). Her CO and her 
chiefs have private staterooms aft, but the rest of 
her crew bunk in on a single berthing deck. The 
bunks have individual lights and the ventilation was 
good. Full length lockers were available for each man. 
A very comfortable recreation deck with a TV set 
was just aft of the mess deck. 

The head was forward. The ship has plenty 
of hot water for showers (The CGC SASSAFRAS and 
the CGC GENTIAN supply her regularly). There 
are no water hours. A hobby shop and a laundry 
were just off the head. 

Chief Buresch established one of the first ama- 
teur (ham) radio stations in the Coast Guard, 
K3CGA, and this is a great morale booster. For 
example, by contacting a local ham in the Wilmington 
area, Buresch can talk to his wife for hours. Others 
on the OVERFALLS can make similar calls, and K3CGA 
has proved a blessing in dozens of ways. (We hope 
to obtain an article or two in the near future on the 
subject of ham stations. All CG ham operators are 
encouraged to submit material. ) 

The most recent addition to the ship’s recreation 
facilities is a movie projector. In fact this new pro- 
jector came out on the same boat with your reporter. 
This projector means additional records and reports 
for the OVERFALLS’ skipper, and indicates his will- 
ingness to work for the welfare of his men. 

Lowell Bernette was fresh out of Cape May boot 
camp, so your reporter was interested in his general 
impressions of lightship duty. His comments were 
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somewhat typical. He thought that the duty was 
pretty rough during the winter months, but was very 
happy over the 8-day liberty parties (which allow 
him to make it all the way home to Wisconsin). 
He's striking for Boatswain's Mate, but hasn't quite 
made up his mind whether or not to ship over. When 
asked about the general deck force routine he com- 
mented: “The work’s not too hard. We seem to 
work well together. There's not much griping.”’ In 
that lightships are considered by many to be the 
worst duty in the Coast Guard, these comments kind 
of speak for themselves, and indicate that the crew 
of the OVERFALLS are doing a good job of ‘‘making 
the best of it.”’ 


Fred Shepler left and John Landon kill some time in a corner of the 
OVERFALL’s recreation deck. The ship's TV set is at the other end 
of this compartment. 





Compensatory Leave 
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S° YOU WANT To be stationed ashore. Well, if 

you are a yeoman and can take shorthand up- 
wards of 150 words per minute, you might very eas- 
ily be a future candidate for a billet in MMI. 


Before raising your hopes too high, let me give you 
the pros and cons with reference to such a shore billet. 
The section to which I am assigned turns to at 0830 
every morning. We have one coffee break in the morn- 
ing and one coffee break in the afternoon, with a half 
hour break for noonday chow. We knock off every 
weekday at 1700 and return at 0830 the following 
morning. We are on subsistence and quarters so on 
Friday afternoon you knock off at 1700 and return at 
0800 on Monday morning. Sounds good? Well, in 
the summer, every petty officer, 2nd class and above, 
about every five weeks, must count passengers on ex- 
cursion boats, a job which usually takes every bit of 
all day. If you want to go outside the 50-mile radius, 
you must get an out-of-bounds pass. Since you are on 
24-hour call, if there should be a marine casualty in- 
volving loss of life, you may be subject to call for re- 
porting duties together with the duty officer assigned 
during either the night hours or on Saturday or Sun- 
day. Still want that billet ashore? 


If your answer is affirmative, then keep reading, we 
may have some surprises in store. Yes, good coffee 
breaks, nice liberty, good duty hours, congenial work- 
ers. Now, I must explain the inevitable—work. 


A yeoman stationed in MMI is the civilian coun- 
terpart of a court reporter. He must therefore have a 
(CR) designator as part of his rate. He must take 
statements (pre-trial investigations) and _ transcribe 
them. He must take hearings in connection with Re- 
vised Statutes, 4450, and in many instances transcribe 
them. Oh, I forgot to mention. These statements and 
hearings are taken in shorthand, either by pen, steno- 
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THE YEOMAN 


in 


MMI 


(Merchant Marine Investigating) 


By Charles Manich 
YN2 (CR) 


graph, stenotype, or the most advanced of all, steno- 
mask. They are taken at speeds of upwards of 150 
words per minute; in many instances upwards of 200 
words per minute. | bet you never thought people 
could speak that fast, but when you get an Examiner, 
an Investigation Officer, a Person Charged, and Coun- 
sel for the person charged fighting for the preservation 
of a document, there are many heated arguments, 
which all add to speed—speed and then some. 


Merchant Marine Casualties are usually investigated 
in the form of one-man boards. Sometimes you may 
get as many as three or four attorneys all representing 
the parties in interest. Since all these casualties are more 
or less pre-trial work for future civil litigation, they’re 
also are involved, both in speed and material content. 
Civil litigation is of course not of interest to the in- 
vestigation, but these attorneys all work with the idea 
in mind that the transcripts obtained will be of possi- 
ble further use. 


In weighing the benefits of such a shore billet, we 
must therefore separate the good from the bad, and 
arrive at our own conclusions. We get good working 
hours, good liberty, coffee breaks, and congenial work- 
ers. We also get long working hours (when cases run 
after 1700), when casualties often occur involving 
loss of life which must be reported after hours and on 
weekends, and we have the most fatiguing of all jobs 
which is court reporting—a never ending record of 
spoken words, often at speeds too incredible to de- 
scribe, lest you have been present and can attest to 
them. 


Do you still want to be a yeoman (reporter) in 
MMI? Well, stop wasting your time. Sharpen up on 
your shorthand and you too may become a candidate 
for the most envied job of the shore billets—a yeoman 


in MMI. 
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HE CGC YANKTON took a large 
barge in tow off Portland, 
Maine after two forty footers found 
they could make no headway with 
it. The barge dragged its anchor 
and was drifting dangerously near 
other mocied boats Coast 
Guardsmen rescued two Port Clyde 
men when their lobster boat devel- 
oped trouble due to a disabled fuel 
pump. The Burnt Island Lifeboat 
station was credited with the assist 
A forty footer rescued three 
persons in another lobster boat near 
Portsmouth. The boat broke its 
moorings and the occupants were 
unable to start the motor... A 
35 foot cabin cruiser in this same 
area broke its shaft and was towe 
into Portsmouth Harbor by the 
Coast Guard . Just down the 
beach at Rye Ledge a Coast Guard 
DUKW rescued four men from the 
surf after their 16 foot outboard 
swamped. The men and their boat 
were taken back to the Hampton 
Beach Lifeboat Station. 


ea 


A family of four found them- 
selves drifting off Boston in a small 
disabled yacht. A heavy fog set 
in making the search by numerous 
Coast Guard boats and a helicopter 
difficult. Finally the CGC ACUSH- 
NET, using radar, located the boat 
and completed the rescue . . . Near 
Lynn, Mass. a new $2000 motor 
boat on its maiden voyage with ten 
aboard broke down in choppy seas. 
A boat from the Nahant Lifeboat 
Station with BMC Earl Rich and 
EN3 White aboard went out and 
towed the boat to its regular moor- 
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ings . . . Chief Rich using the Na- 
hant’s DUKW rescued a boy and 
his dog from a disabled speedboat 
just as the boat drifted towards a 
sand bar. Coast Guardsman Dave 
Stanlake, on watch in the Nahant 
Station tower, first spotted the dis- 
tressed craft... A heart attack kill- 
ed a man in a 16 foot boat off 
Marblehead in spite of quick work 
by a helicopter from the Salem Air 
Station. The helicopter delivered 
the man to a waiting ambulance 
and he was sped to the hospital, 
but he was pronounced dead upon 
arrival . . . However, another heli- 
copter from the Salem Station flown 
by LCDR. Robert Lawlis, was suc- 
cessful in lifting two young sailors 
to safety after their 16 foot sloop 
capsized in a squall. 


* * * 


In one of the biggest operations 
of the year, Coast Guard forty foot- 
ers teamed up with a Boston tug to 


take 272 passengers off of the 
grounded and sinking PILGRIM 
BELLE. The excursion steamer 
struck a submerged object and a fast 
thinking skipper ran her aground 
to prevent a major marine tragedy. 
Eight Coast Guard boats in all took 
part in the effort. No lives were 
lost. Among the passengers were 
the entire senior class of a local high 
school The Point Allerton 
Station conducted a successful search 
for four men in a boat during a 
stormy Saturday night. The boat 
was towed into Hull, Mass. Two 
men in a partly submerged dingy 
were also picked up and taken 
ashore. The Point Allerton Sta- 
tion racked up the greatest number 


()perations?” 


of assistance cases of a First CGD 
station last fiscal year. 
* * * 

Two fishing vessels collided off 
Pollick Rip Lightship. One was 
damaged and was escorted to port 
by the CGC LEGARE ... In Scitu- 
ate harbor a boatman found his 
boat trapped under a pier by the 
rising tide. Local Coast Guardsmen 
got a line on her just in time and 
were able to drag her out from 
under with a minimum of damage 
... Also at Scituate, BM1 William 
Mikelonis located a broken down 
dragger in a pea soup and towed 
it in with his forty-footer ... The 
KAREN, the TOM, and the CATH- 
ERINE were three other local boats 
that received tows from the Coast 
Guard. 


* * X* 


Out near Provincetown, the 23- 
foot sloop WEAZIE went aground 
and a rising tide threatened to drive 
her on the rocks. Manning the 
Race Point Station’s motor life- 
boat, BM2 Quintin, EN2 Love and 
SN Morris proceeded to the scene 
and were able to haul the sloop 
back into deep water Two 
fishermen trapped by a rising tide off 
the coast of R.I. were taken off by a 
Coast Guard pulling boat launched 
from the Ocean Drive Beach . 
The 69 foot motor sailer EMPRESS 
went aground on a shoal near 
Fishers Island. An _ unidentified 
Coast Guard boat pulled her off 
and she was able to proceed under 
her own power. . . Members of the 
Sandwich Coast Guard Station 
found a 30-foot sloop struggling 
against headwinds near the entrance 
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to the Cape Cod Canal. The craft, 
manned by three Navy men, was 
towed into the local yacht basin 

The Woods Hole 30-footer 
towed in the disabled SHIP AHOY 
which was floundering two miles 
NE of West Chop Light. 


K * 


Down in the 5th CGD a plane 
from Elizabeth City spotted the 
pleasure craft ISWANEE three miles 
off Cape Henry. The craft, out of 
gas, was towed in by the Little 
Creek 83-footer The 60-foot 
sailboat SIBONEY broke her main- 
mast during the Havana to San 
Sebastian, Spain race. The CGC 
MARION was dispatched to tow her 
into Norfok . . . The CGC BAR- 
BERRY was called upon to use her 
buoy boom to pull the wreckage 
of an airplane out of the Chesa- 
peake. The plane was one of two 
planes that crashed recently as the 
result of an mid-air collision ; 
Medical supplies were dropped by 
a plane from the Coast Guard's 
Air Station in Bermuda in response 
to a medico from the S. S. AIRONE. 
The CGC BARATARIA proceeded 
to the ship from Bermuda and 
brought the patient in for hospital 
attention. 

* a * 


A million dollar fire swept a pier 
at Charleston, S. C. Coast Guard 
boats and tenders worked with 
Navy and civilian tugs in an effort 


re = 


-—== emae § 


Cae me 


to bring the fire under control. A 
forty-knot wind scattered the fire 
widely touching off numerous small 
roof fires. A dozen firemen were 
overcome by smoke. . . Over in the 
Gulf a 30-year-old seaman became 
ill, fell, and severely cut his head. 
A cutter transported him to Venice 
and an ambulance rushed him to 
the hospital from there . . . Nearby 
a trawler crewman with a mangled 
left leg was picked up by a Coast 
Guard Amphibious plane (from 
Biloxi) and flown to New Orleans 
. . . On Lake Ponchartrain a cabin 
cruiser with 3 aboard started sink- 
ing due to an unknown cause about 
3,000 yards off the beach. A 
Coast Guard boat towed her to the 
Municipal Basin. 


X* * 


Off Long Beach, California, a 
52-year-old cook was seized with 
a heart attack aboard a freighter. 
A cutter came out and took him 
to the Seaside Hospital where he 
was reported making good progress 
.. » Near the Los Angeles Harbor, 
Humphrey Bogart, cruising aboard 
his yacht SANTANA, played the roll 
of the Good Samaritan. He spotted 
a 28-foot fishing boat in trouble 
and stood by until a Coast Guard 
boat took the vessel in 
near San Francisco, the yacht PHIL- 
LIS pounding hard in a race, began 
to leak badly, and her skipper final- 
ly had to beach her to keep her from 


tow 


Reading orders for Chief Boatswain's Mate Arthur Eskola who retired after 23 years 4 
months service with the Lighthouse Service and the Coast Guard is Lt. N. F. Cowan, com- 
manding officer of the cutter Fir in Seattle. The retirement ceremonies were held at the 
Coast Guard Base in Seattle at a personnel inspecion of the Fir’s men. Chief Eskola 
and his wife reside at 3239 46th Avenue, SW, Seattle. 
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going down. Coast Guardsmen 
from San Francisco arrived to pump 
her out, buoy her up, and tow her 
to the Vallejo Yacht Club...A 
Canadian seaman on the HMCS 
JAMES BAY had an attack of appen- 
dicitis. A Coast Guard helicopter 
gave him a quick 30 minute trip 
to the Oak Knoll Naval Hospital. 


* XK * 


Near the Palo Alto yacht harbor 
a youth went adrift on a home made 
raft. His attempts to paddle ashore 
failed and he was drifting into 
choppy seas. When the raft was 
about a mile off shore the boy was 
lifted from the raft by LT. Henry 
Pfeiffer who was flying a helicopter 
from the Coast Guard Air Station 
at the San Francisco Airport 
Further up the Coast in Washing- 
ton the Westport Lifeboat Station 
handled 9 assistance cases in two 
days, including two damaged 32- 
footers and a number of disabled 
ovtboard motorboats The 
seams opened up on the 50-foot 
sioop VALIANT. ‘he Tanker Sy- 
OSSET the boat's 
sinking the Coast 
Guard and a teached the 
and took her in tow. Six 
persons were aboard . . . The Grays 
Harbor Station handled 25 assist- 
ance cases in the past 30 days which 
included 159 miles of towing and 
property valued at $219,000. Six 
persons were listed as saved from 
peril and two medical calls 
answered. 


passed word of 
condition to 
cutter 


scene 


Were 


* * » 

The CGC WACHUSETT, on her 
way to Hawaii to practice search 
and rescue work, got a crack at two 
‘live cases” en route. After her 
pick up of seven people from the 
RICAN STAR, she picked up a sea- 
man, ill aboard the freighter VENUS 

An 83-footer from 
went to aid of the Sampan 
KAKU. Its engines had faiied four 
miles off Makaha, and a 
was necessary. 


Honolulu 
. 
tne 


tow job 


(Editor's Note: This 
could be far more accurate, detailed, 
and generaily more effective tf we 
could obtain more of our operations 
material first hand. All Coast 
Guardsmen participating in rescue 
Operations are urged to drop us a 
brief note to fill us in on the details 
of their efforts. Photos, in particu- 
lar, will be appreciated.—B.R. ) 
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“We find the de- 
breathtaking, 
yes, not 


Jury Foreman: 
fendant 
sweet, 
guilty.” 


gorgeous, 
lovable, and—oh, 


* * * 


A woman flees from temptation, 
but a man crawls away from it with 
the cheerful hope that it might catch 


up with him. 
* * x* 


A man was justifiably 
proud of his lawn until 
one year a heavy crop of 
dandelions appeared. He 
tried everything immagin- 
able in an effort to get rid 
of them, but without suc- 
cess. 

Finally in desperation, 
he wrote to an agricul- 
tural listing the 
remedies he had tried, and 
concluding with the ap- 
peal “What shall I do 
now?” 


college, 


weeks later he 
received this reply: ‘““‘We 
suggest that you learn to 
love them.” 


Several 


ok * 


Whar ye ben son? 

In the barn Maw. 
What ye ben doin’ son? 
Watching Paw Maw. 
Where’s yer Paw Son? 
In the barn Maw. 
What's he doing son? 
Hanging himself Maw. 
Did ya cut him down son? 
No Maw. 

Why not son? 

Hain’t daid yet Maw. 
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“If it's any of your business - 


A radio announcer is a man who 
talks until you have a headache, 
then tries to sell something to relieve 
it. 


* * * 


Guide: ‘“‘We are now passing the 
largest brewery in the state.”’ 





* * :k 

A sailor parked a Navy jeep in 
front of a parking meter and started 
down the street. A policeman saw 
him and called: “Hey, bud, drop a 
nickel in that parking meter.” 

The sailor yelled back: ‘‘Put it 
in yourself—that jeep belongs to 
you as much as it does to me.”’ 

* 4 2k 


Kentucky tailors ask customers: 
‘What size shall we make the hip 
pockets—pint or quart?” 


of course he’s bothering me!” 


He: (at movies) ‘“‘Can you see 
all right?”’ 

She: ““Yes.”’ 

He: “Is there a draft on you?” 

She: ‘‘No.”’ 

He: “Seat comfortable?”’ 

She: “Yes.” 

He: “‘Mind changing places?”’ 


K * * 


There probably isn’t 
much of a market for 
letter openers. Most men 
are married to them. 


* & | 


“Tell the truth, Ma- 
bel,’ asked her unmarried 
friend. “Did you ever 
catch your husband flirt- 
ing?” 

“T certainly did. That's 
exactly how I caught 
him.” 


* * * 


He: “I've been think- 
ing it over, my dear, and 
I've concluded that you are 
right, after all.”’ 

She: That won't do 
you any good! I've 
changed my mind.” 

* a * 

“How did Jock MacGregor get 
that black eye?” 

“He thought the sign said Lad- 
dies.’ ”’ 

- * * 


Many a woman looks magnetic 
because everything she wears is 
charged. 

* * * 

Men are as honest and truthful 
as women—that’s why girls are so 
suspicious of them. 
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A Countess sued a man for defa- 
mation of character because he had 
called her a pig. The man was fined, 
and afterwards, he asked the judge, 
“You mean I can never call the 
Countess a pig again?”’ 

“That's right,’’ was the reply. 

“Well,” said the defendant, ‘‘is 
it all right if I call a pig countess?”’ 

“That you can do,”’ replied the 
judge. 

The defendant then turned to- 
ward the witness box, looked her 
right in the eye and said, ‘“‘Good 
afternoon, Countess.”’ 

oe * * 

“Well Jerry finally married that 
red-head.”’ 

“What got into him.” 

“Buckshot.” 

Pa * a 


Asked to pray for warm weather 
so that her grandma's rheumatism 
might pass away, a five-year-old 
knealt and said: 

“Oh, Lord, make it hot for 
grandma. 

* * * 

‘“‘Man never recognizes a dictator 
in advance. To the average fellow 
before the wedding she seems no 
more than a sweet girl.” 

* * x 

Lady motorist: I want a glass 
of water in the radiator, a teacup 
of oil for the crankcase, and a pint 
of gasoline. I think that wil! be all. 

Attendant: Couldn't I cough in 
your tires? 

* * 
CAPITALIST 

In East Germany, 3 workers of 
the Merseburg Leuna Werke were 
imprisoned in the same cell. “Why 
did they lock you up?” asked one 
of them. 

‘For sabotage. I was 5 minutes 
late at work. And what brought 
you up here?”’ 

“Suspected espionage. 
at work 5 minutes early.”’ 

‘And what about you?” 
asked the third man. 

“They sent me to jail because I 
always turned up punctually. They 
found out I'd bought a watch in 
the Western Zone.”’ 

—Armed Forces Management 
* * * 


I arrived 


they 


Three-D movies will be all right 
when they're developed to the point 
where the audience can throw things 


back. 
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Said one girl to another: 
“Why do you go out with that 


guy? He can’t dance at all.” 
her friend said. 
intermission!” 


“You're 


“But, boy 


right,”’ 
can he 


* * 


Judge: “Mike, do you realize 
that by leaving your wife you are 
a deserter?”’ 

Mike: “Judge, if you knew that 
woman like I do, you wouldn't call 
me a deserter. I’m 2 refugee!’ 


A deaf woman entered a church 
with an ear trumpet. Soon after she 
seated herself, an usher tip-toed over 
and whispered, “‘One toot, and out 
you go.” 

x * * 


A little old lady riding on a bus 
was anxious not to pass her destina- 
tion. She poked the driver with her 
umbrella and asked, ‘‘Is that the 
First National Bank?” 

‘No, Madam,” he replied, ‘‘that’s 
my stomach.” 
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Chaplain 3 iZ age 


IF I HAD A SON 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER 
As Told to Herbert Corey 


[f I had a son? 


I'd probably be frightened. I don’t know. I've 
never feared the responsibilities which have come to 
me in many year’s experience with crime and crim- 
inals, but if I were a husband and father I might be 
afraid. So much would depend on me. 


I'd feel that would be my fault if my son didn't 
grow up to be a fine, honest man—a good citizen in 
every sense of the word. For that’s the keystone of 
success—good citizenship. If I couldn’t supply my 
son with sound character through home training, I'd 
know that none of my wordly ambitions for him 
would ever be realized. 


If I had a son I’d swear to do one thing: I'd tell 


Page Forty 


him the truth. I’d never let him catch me in a lie because 
| wouldn’t tell him any lies. I woudn’t skimp the 
truth, either. That might be a trial at times, for little 
boys are sometimes very inquisitive and persistent. 
Some of the thousands who visit the display rooms of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation will certainly 
grow up to be cross-examiners. But their guides don’t 
reply with a brief ‘“‘no’’ or “‘yes’’ if that perfectly 
truthful answer mightn’t be entirely satisfactory to 
the young visitors. For the average youngster knows 
enough to resent it when he’s carelessly dismissed. If 
| couldn’t answer my son’s questions, I'd say so. Then 
wed get together and find out. 

[his matter of the whole truth is doubly important 
because every boy is a hero-worshipper. His inclina- 
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tion is to look up to his father as head of the house, 
a repository of all knowledge, the universal provider, 
the righteous judge. He cannot do so if he’s continually 
catching his father in halftruths. A liar is a weakling 
and a boy admires strength. No matter how difficult 
it might be, I'd teil my boy the truth. 


And in return I'd insist that he tell the truth. 
That might be hard to enforce. But though some 
scientists have said that all children are born liars, 
it’s certain that the courageous telling of truth is a 
character-builder. If my son broke a rule and told the 
truth I wouldn’t punish him. But if he tried to take 
advantage of me by covering deliberate mischief with 
a cloak of truth, I’d show him that’s cheating—and 
penalize him for it. He wouldn’t respect me if I did 
anything else, for little boys can be severly just in their 
judgments of their elders. If I succeeded in making 
truth the rule on both sides, I'd be on the road to 
success. 

Each year a parade of rogues passes under the eyes 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. They're of all 
handsome, old, young, rich, ragged, plausible, 
murderers, thieves, forgers. They're alike only in one 
thing: They’re all liars. 


sorts 


The whole matter of good citizenship revolves 
around the simple proposition of honesty. A truthful 
boy is an honest boy. And an honest boy grows into 
a successful man. A thief can’t be truthful; he can't 
afford to be. Mickey the Mucker, around two corners 
and down a back street, wouldn't be a hero and a 
leader to my boy, but an unpleasant kid with bad 
manners and vile speech and a habit of telling lies. 


I'd try to be absolutely fair with my son, and to 
the extent of my capacity, I'd try to be understanding. 
Boys will get into trouble now and then, they can't 
help it. So if my boy made an honest mistake | 
wouldn't punish him unless he lied about it. 

I'd have few rules, but they'd be enforced. After 
studying literally hundreds of thousands of cases I've 
been forced to the conclusion that family discipline is 
the exception rather than the rule today. Boys don't 
become bad overnight. They get away with little things 
because their parents are too careless or too soft to 
punish them. Presently the little offenses become big 
offenses. 

Such weak and careless parents should realize that 
when their children go astray it hasn't been the fault 
of the children but of the parents. A spoiled hoy 
grows into a spoiled man. His doting parents can’t 
protect him from the hard knocks that are part of life’s 
discipline. He goes to pieces because he has been raised 
under glass. 

I'd like to see my son grow up to be a real man. 
He should take his part in good, rough outdoor games. 
If he were a little noisier around home than I liked 
I'd try to put up with it. Boys were noisy animals 
when I was one. If there were a litter of bats and rackets 
and fishing tackle in the hall closet I'd ask that it be set 
in order by the owner, but I wouldn't raise the roof 
about it. If he got into a fight I wouldn’t punish him 


unless he had provoked it. Even then I'd find out if 
he had been warranted in provoking it. The last thing 
I'd do would be to punish him for standing up for his 
wn rights. | might be a bit harsh with him if he 
lidn't. Bruises in boyhood aren't tragedies; they are 
incidents in the process of growing up. 


I'd try to be a pal to my boy, but I wouldn’t carry 
that so far that I might be ‘‘tagging along.’’ Fathers 
ind sons can go fishing and hunting together, and on 

ng rides and for picnics and swimming parties. But 
when the young fellow wants to get out with his 
riends he doesn't want an elder along. I’d encourage 
um to join the Boy Scouts and Boys’ Clubs and 
similar organizations. But before he joined I’d make 
a point of getting acquainted with the Leader of the 
['roop, or whatever the troop chief might call himself 
I'd want to see my boy in the charge of an upstanding, 
virile, husky young man who would enforce the 
practice of masculine virtues by example. Boys’ Clubs 
conducted by 


f 
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a police organization are almost in- 
variably successful. The boys turn their hero-worship- 
ping tendencies on the policemen. They say to them- 
selves, ‘Gee! | wish I was as husky as Big Jim. They 
say he isn't afraid of nuthin’.”’ So they try to get that 
husky. 


The various youth movements satisfy an urge for 
adventure that’s strong in the heart of every healthy 
boy. The summer camps which have developed in 
recent years present a marvelous opportunity for tem- 
pering youth. Usually it’s well for a boy to get away 
from home at intervals to share the wholesome rivalry 
and de- 
responsibility in camp lite. The 
improvement which a few weeks often make in over- 
coddled boys is astounding. The softness of babyhood 
is stripped off and they start on the road to manhood. 


which comes from the proper type of sport 
velop individual 


I think that life nowadays is often too easy for a 
child. Parents make the mistake of attempting to pro- 
tect their chiidren and shower too much kindness on 
them. I think every child should have certain definite 
duties to perform, if it’s nothing more than mowing 
the lawn or spading the garden. Dishwashing isn't 
a pleasant chore but a child who persistently evades it 
reduces his mother to the level of a servant. A boy with 
responsibilities at home gains pride. After all, the 
home is not only a place of living, it’s a p-ace of learn- 
ing. It’s there and not in schools that children are 
fitted for the burdens they must bear later. 


As a matter of course, I'd have my son go to church. 
What's more, I'd go with him. Apart from religious 
instruction, churchgoing is a means by which the 
young man would meet persons of fine character. 


But above everything else, I'd try to understand 
my son. For I fully realize that if I didn’t, I’d be a 
failure as a dad. 


‘Reprinted by permission of Woman's Day, 


\ &@ P Magazine. Copyright June 1938.”’ 
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